_and spiritual coriversation, his heart is Jifted up to 


join the songs of: the upper temple. But ere long 
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the Watchman of the South, 
RELIGIOUS EXPERJENCE. 
NO. XXVIII. 
THE SPIRITUAL WARFARE. 


The Christian is a soldier, and must expect to en- 
counter enemies, and to engage in many a severe 
conflict. 
to a raw recruit justenlisted. He feela joyous and 
strong, full of hope and full of courage. When the 
veteran Christian warns him of coming dangers 
aud furmidable enemies, and endeavours to impress 
on his inind a sense of his weakness and helplessness 
without divine aid, he does net understand what 
he says. He apprehends no dangers or enemies 
which he js not ready to face, an. is ready to think 
that the dyed disciples with whum he converses 
have been deficient in courage and skill, or have 
met with obstacles which are now removed out of 
the way. He views tie contests of which they 
speak as the young soldier does the field of battle 
ata distance, while he is enjoying his bounty- 
money, and marches about with a conscious exul- 
tation on account of his military tnsignia, and ani- 
mated with martial music. The young Christian 
is commonly treated by his Lord with peculiar tend- 
erness. He is like the babe, dandled on the knee, 
and exposed to no hardships. His frames are lively, 
and often joyous, and he lives too much upon thein. 
His love to the Saviour and to the saints is fresh and 
fervent, and his religious zeal, though not wel! - 
lated by knowledge, is ardent. He often puts older 
disciples to the blush by the warmth of his affec- 
tions, and his alacrity in the service of his Redeem- 
er, and it is well, if he does not sometimes indulge 
@ censorious spirit, in judging those who have been 
Jong exercised in the spiritual life. ‘This is indeed 
the season of his “ first love” which begun to flow 
in the day of his espousals ; and though uccasionally 
dark clouds intercept his viewe, these are soon for- 
gotten when the clear sunshine breaks forth to 
cheer him on his way. During this period he delights 
in social exercises, especially in communion with 
those of his own age, and in prayer, and in praise, 


heaven, and he longs for the time, when he may 


the scene changes. Gradually the glow of fervent 
affections subsides. Worldly pursuits, even the 
most lawful and necessary, steal away the heart; 
and various perplexing entanglements beset the 
inexperienced traveller. He begins to see that 
there were many things faulty in his early course. 
He blames hisown weakness or enthusiasm; and 
in avoiding one extreme he easily falls into the op- 

site, to which human nature hasa strong bias. 

e enters into more intercourse with the world, 
and of course imbibes insensibly some portion of its 
spirit. This has a deadening effect on bis religi- 
ous feelings; and his devotions are jess fervent and 
less punctual ; and far more interrupted with vain 
wandering thoughts, than before; and he is apt to 
fall into a hasty or formal attendance on the daily 
duties of the closet; and a little matter will some- 
times lead him to neglect these precious seasons of 

race, A strange forgetfulness of the presence of 
, and of his accountableness for every thought, 
word, and action, seizes upon him, Close self-ex- 
amination becomes painful, and when attempted, is 
unsuccessful. New evils begin to appear spring- 
ing up in the hearts, The imagination, before he 
is aware, is filled with sensual imagery, which af- 
fording carnal pleasure, the train of his thoughts, is 
with difficulty changed. A want of prompt resolu- 
tion is often the occasion of much guilt, and much 
unhappiness. Pride is sure to lift its head when 
God is out of view; and it is wonderful how this 
and kindred evils will get possession and grow, so 
as to be visible to others, while the person himself 
is not aware of the disease. Anger, impatience, 
fretfulness, envy, undue indulgence of the appe- 
tites, love of riches, tondness for dress and show, the 
love of ease, aversion to spiritual duties, with no- 
merous siinilar and nameless evils are now bred in 
the heart, and come forth to annoy and retard the 
Christian in his course. And his pride makes him 
unwilling to open his ear to friendly and !raternal 
reproof; such words tall heavily on him, and wound 
his morbid sensibility, so that a conflict takes place 
between a sense of duty and unmortified pride. He 
inwardly feels that the rebuke of a brother is just 
and should be improved to the amendment of the 
evil pvinted out; but pride cannot brook the thought 
of being exposed and humbled ; and he tries to find 
something in the manner or circumstances which 
can be censured; or suspicion will ascribe it toa 
bad motive. [fin this spiritual conflict, pride should 
gain the victory, alas how much sin follows in its 
train; resentment towardsa kind brother, hypo- 
crisy in concealing the real dictates uf conscience, 
and approbation of the inner man; and a neglect 
of all efforts at improvement. ‘The person thus 
circumstanced, is instinctively led to endeayuur 
to persuade himeelf that he has done right. Still, 
however, the language cf his better part is that 
of self-condemnation. But he hushes it up, and 
assumes an air of innocence and boldness, and 
thus the Spirit is grieved. And who can describe 
the train of evils which ensue, on one defeat of this 
kind? ‘The mind becoues dark and desolate ; com- 
munion with God is interrupted, and a course of 
backsliding co:nmences, which sometimes gves on 
for years, and then the wanderer is not arrested and 
brought back without severe chastisement. Jo 
such cases the judgments of God against his own 
straying children are fearful ; aud if any experience 
them not who have thus declined, it is because they 
are not children, “fur what son is there whom the 
father chastiseth not !” 

Worldly prosperity has ever been found en un- 
favourable soil for the growthof piety. It blinds 
the mind to spiritual and eternal things, dries up 
the spirit of prayer, fosters pride and ambition, 
‘furnishes the appropriate food to covetousne=s, and 
leads to a sinful conformity to the spirit, maxins, 
and fashions of the world. Some few have been 
enabled to pass this ordeal, without serious Injury; 
and have come forth like the three children from 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, without the smell of 
fire on their garments; but this could not have 
been unless the Son of Man had been with them. 
Such persons use all their health, influence, and 
wealth in promoting the kingdom of Christ. But 
generally, God in imercy, refuses to give wordly 
prosperity to his-children. He hath chosen the 
poor of this world, rich in faith; that is, he hath 
commonly chosen poverty as the safest condition 
for his children. Llis are “a poor and afflicted 
people who trust in the name of the Lord.” But 
the poor have their conflicts and temptations, as 
‘well as the rich. They are continually tempted 
to discontent, to envy at the prosperity of the rich, 
and sometimes to use unlawful means to satisty 
their craving wants. On account of the danyers 
of both these conditions, Agur prayed, “ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed ine with food 
convenient for me; lest I be full and deny thee, 
‘and gay, who is the Lord; or lest I be poor and 
steal and txke the name of my God in vain.” But 
in whatever state Providence has placed us, we 


The young convert may well be likened | 


erned by the wisdom which cometh from above. 
No wonder that they pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows, and are often in danger of 
eternal perdition. If we sought wealth from no 
other motive but to use it for God's glory, it would 
do us no harm; for this principle would regulate 
the pursuit; so that it would not be detrimental to 
the kingdom of God within us. 

The enemies of the Christian have been com- 
monly divided into three classes, the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, but though these may be con- 
ceived of and spoken of separately, they resist the 
Christian soldier by their combined powers. ‘The 
devil is the agent, the world furnishes the bait or 
the object of temptation, and the flesh, or our own 
corrupt nature, is the subject on which the tempta- 
tion operates, Sometimes, indeed, Satan ejects 
his fiery darts, enkindled in hell, to frighten the 
timid soul, and drive it to despair; but in this he 
often overshoots his mark, and drives the poor 
trembling soul nearer to his Captain, whose broad 
shield affords ample protection. And we are not 
to suppose that we are not often led astray by the 
enticements of sin within us, without the aid of 
Satan; but we need not be afraid of charging too 
much evil upon this arch adversary. He is ever 
on the alert, and is exceedingly cautious in his 
approaches, Long experience has doubtless great- 
ly increased his power and subtlety, unless he 
should be more restrained than formerly. Some 
people make a mock of Satan's temptations, as 
though they were the dreams of superstitious 
souls. Not so Paul, end Peter, and John—not so 
Luther, and Calvin, and Zuingle. Not so any who 
understand the nature of the spiritual warfare. 
It isto the great injury of many professors, that 
they are not constantly on the watch against the 
wiles of the devil. And if you wish to know 
where he will be likely to meet you, I would say, 
in your closet, in the church, on your bed, and in 
your daily intercourse with men. A single thought 
which suddenly starts up in your mind, will show 
that the enemy is near, and is suggesting such 
thoughts, as without his agency n«ver can be ac- 
counted for. “ Watch, therefore,” “resist the 
devil and he will ftee from you.” A. A. 


REVIVAL IN THE ISLE OF LEWIS. 
(Concluded.) 


Catharine Smith was a native of Pabay. a smal! 
island in Loch Roag, where dwell seven families. 
From their insular situation and poverty, it has 
not been in the power of the parents to educate 
their children; but little Kitty is an example of 
the truth that all God’s children are taught of him, 
for when only two years old she was observed to 
lay aside her playthings, and clasp her Jittle hands 
with reverence during family worship; and at 
the age of three she was in the habit of repeating 
the 23d Psalm, with such relish and fervour as 
showed that she looked to the good Shepherd in 

the character of a lamb of his flock. Her parents 
taught her also the Lord’s Prayer, which she re- 
peated duly, not only at her stated times, but often 

in the silence of night. She frequently pressed 

the duty of prayer, not only on the other children, 
but on her parents, and she told her father that, in | 
their absence, when she would ask a blessing on 

the fuod left for the children, her brothers and sis- 
ters would mock at and beat her for so doing. At 

another time, when she was probably about six 

years old, she was out with her companions herd- 
ing cattle, when she spoke to them of the comeli- 
ness of Christ. ‘They, probably to tempt her, said 

he was black. She left them, and returned home 
much east down, and said, * The children vexed 

me very much to-day. I will not go with them, 
for they said that Christ was black, und that griev- 
ed my spirit.” Her parents asked her what she 

replied to that? “I told them,” she said, * that 
Christ is white and glorious in his apparel.” 

It is probable that Kitty was sufficiently enlight- 
ened to discern the moral comeliness of the gra- 
cious Redeemer, while her thoughtless comrades 
did not extend their ideas beyond personal beauty. 

They would have said any thing that might pro- 
duce the effect of provoking their playtellow, 
whose more intelligent spirit grieved for them that 
they “saw no beauty in him” whom her soul 
loved, “that they should desire him.” Perhaps 
no Christian character is truly confirmed in faith 

and patience, without some trial of persecution, 
which both shows to the heart its own corruption, 
by the irritating effects of gainsaying, and effords 
an opportunity of proving that we are not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. ‘This dear child had her 
trial adapted to her age and sphere, and came forth 
on the Lord’s side holding fast the word of life, in 
as firm a way as a much more experienced Chris- 
tian might have done. 

The Rev. J. Macdonald of Farintosh having 
preached in the parish of Uig, Kitty’s parents were 
among the many who went to hear him. On their 
return they mentioned what he had said about the 
lormality of much that is called prayer, and the 
ignorance of inany as to its spirituality; they sta- 
ted, according to their recollection of the sermon, 
that many had old useless prayers, and greatly 
needed tu learn to pray with the Spirit. The 


i¢hild observed this, and two days after, said to her 


mother, “it is time for me to give over my old 
form of prayer.” Her mother replied, “ neither 
you nor your prayers are old ;” but she rejoined, 
*T must give them over, and use the prayers 
which the Lord will teach me.” After this she 
withdrew to retired spots for prayer. At one 
time her younger sister returned without her, 
and on being asked where she had left Kitty, she 
said, “I left her praying.” Her father says that 
he has often sat up in bed listening to her sweet 
young voice, presenting this petition with heart- 
felt earnestness, “Oh, redeem me from spiritual 
and eternal death.” 

From the remoteness of her dwelling, Kitty had 
never attended any place of public worship, but 
the Sabbath was her delight, and often would she 
callin her brothers and sisters from the play in 
which they were thoughtless] y engaged,asking them 
to join in prayer and other devout exercises, and 
warning them, that if they profaned the day, and 
disliked God's worship, they must perish. Her 
mother observing the intent gaze with which she 
looked on & large fire, inquired what she saw in 
that tire? She replied, “I am seeing that my 
state would be awful if 1 were to fall into that 
fire,.even though I should be immediately taken 
out; but wo is me, those who are cast into hell 
fire will never come out thence.” Another day, 
when walking by the side of a precipice, and look- 
ing down, she exclaimed, to her mother, ** how 
fearful would our state be if we were to fall down 
this rock, even though we should be lifted up again; 
but they who are cast into the depths of hell will 
never be raised therefrom.”* 

One day her mother found her lying on a bench 
with a sad countenance, and addressed some jocu- 
lar words to her with a view to cheer her. But 
the child’s heart was occupied with solemn thoughts 
of eternity ; and instead of smiling, she answered 
gravely,“ O, mother, you are vexing my spirit, I 
would rather hear you praying.” In truth, eter- 
nity was very near her, and the Spirit of God was 
preparing her fur entering it. As she got up one 
morning, she said, * O, are we not wicked crea- 
tures who have put Christ to death.” Her mo- 
ther, curious to hear what one so young could say 
on such a subject, replied, “Christ was put to 
death, Kitty, long before we were born.” The 
child, speaking with an understanding heart, said, 
“mother, I am younger than you, but my sins 
were crucifying him.”” After a pause, she added, 
“ what a wonder that Christ could be put to death 
when he himself was God, and had power to kill 
every one; indeed, they only put him to death as 
man, for it is impossible to kill God.” She used 
o ten to repeat passages from Peter Grant’s spiri- 
tual songs, such as, * It is the blood of the Lamb 
that precious is.” When she came to the conclu- 
sion of the verse, “ It is not valued according to its 


* ‘The reader is requested to observe that the chi!d’s 


should therewith be content. Certainly when 
Christians make haste to be rich, they are not gov- 


words are translated trum the Gaelic, and thus have 
lost their infantine expression. | 


‘Dy desire aiter the truth, acquired the art of read- 


worth,” she would, in touching terms, lament the 
sad truth, that His blood is so ‘lightly thought of. 
Being present when some pious persons spoke of 
those in vii. Revelations, who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, she said, “ is it not wonderful that, while 
other blood stains what is dipped in it, this clean- 
ses and makes white.” 

Murdoch Macle d being e in the valua- 
ble duties of a Scottish elder in the little island of 
Pabay, Kitty wished much to hear him, but from 
bashfulness was ashamed to enter the house where 
he was employed in worship; she therefore climb- 
ed up to the window and sat there ti!) all was 
over. Being asked what she had heard, she said 
she was amazed to hear that Christ offered him- 
selfas a Savieur to many in vur land who rejected 
him, and that he was now guing to other and more 
remote quarters to win souls. She then added 
with the pathos of a full heart, “O, who knows 
but he may return here again.” 

Soon after she had completed her seventh year, 
she was attacked by that sickness which opened 
her way to the kingdom of heaven. When her 
father asked who she pitied most of those she 
would leave behind, she replied that she pitied 
every one whom she leftin a Christless state. She 
suffered much from thirst during her illness, and 
her mother, reluctant to give her so much cold 
water as she longed for, fell upon the evil expedi- 
ent of telling her that the well was dried up. The 
following day, when she saw water brought in for 
household purposes, poor Kitty’s heart was griev- 
ed, and she said, * UO, mother dear, was it not you 
who told the great lie yesterday, when you said 
the well was dry—O, never do so again, for it 
angers God.” During her illness, she was enabled 
almost literally to obey the command, * pray with- 
out ceasing,” and was often interceding with the 
Lord to look down and visit her native place. On 
the morning of her last day on earth, her father 
said, “there is reason for thankfulness that we see 
another day.” Kiity opened her eyes, end said, 
“QO, Holy One of Israel save me fiomn death,” a 
petition often used when in any health, and evi- 
dently referring to spiritual and eternal death.— 
Throughout the day she was generally silent, 
which her father remarked, saying, “I do not 
hear you praying as usual ;” to which she replied, 
“dear father, I pray without ceasing, though not 
because you desire me to doso.” In her Jast mo- 
ments she was heard to say, * O, redeem me from 
death.” Her father, leaning over her, said, * Kitty, 
where are you now?” ‘To which the reply was, 
“Tam on the shore;” and immediately her soul 
was launched into the great ocean of eternity. In 
December, 1829, this lowly child was carried from 
her poor native island to the blessed region where 
the redeemed of the Lord find their home, and her 
name has left a sweet perfume behind it. 

From this most satisfactory and authentic ac- 
count of the blessed state of one of the youngest 
souls brought to Chiist during the revival at the 
Lewis, which strongly reminds us of the narrative 
of a child of equally tender years, detailed by 
Jonathan Edwards, we turn to two aged men, who 
almost literally explain the anomalous expression, 
“a child of a hundred years old.” 

John McKae, family piper to the Ear! of Sea- 
forth, and probably having inherited that rather 
dignified office from a line of ancestors, stimulated 


ing when very old. He applied to the noble lady, 
who is not only heir to her father’s lands, but acts 
as the patroness and ¢riend of a}! the Lewis, for a 
very large printed Bible, “as ste must remember 
that his eyes were nearly fourscore years old.” 
The lady remarked, that as there were no Gaelic 
schools in his youth, she supposed it did not sig- 
nify, as its being a large print would not enable 
him to read it. “ Ay,” said the patriarchal stu- 
dent, * but I’ve been to school, and [ have learnt 
to read her* myself, for that is better than hearing’ 
her read.” The large Bible was procured by send- 
ing all the way to Dingwall, and when he receiv- 
ed it, poor McKae hugged it to his breast, while 
tears started in his eyes, and he exclaimed, “ Ay 
then, may be I may read her through yet myself 
before I die; I’ve heard her read in the kirk, but 
I never thought to read her myselt”—and a dili- 
gent student did the old man prove hims: If while 
he sat by the hall fire with the Bible on his knee. 
In a few months after obtaining this treasure, he 
was called to the full enjoyment of all its blessed 
promises. He had been a sober and respectable 
person during his long life, but he was believed to 
have been but lately awakened toa deeper sense 
of eternal things, by having his only son, who was 
celebrated as a fine swimmer, drowned when cross- 
ing a loch. 

Malcolm Macleod had attained the great age of 
ninety-five, without experiencing repentance unto 
life. Intirmity had tor some time prevented him 
from attending public worship, and as far as man 
might judve, his decaying faculties were 
shutting up the avenues to the soul, and he was 
less likely than many to become the subject of con- 
verting grace. But the Lord saw it not so. In 
October or November, 1834, his pious daughter 
brought home notes of a sermon she had been hear- 
ing, which were made the means of serious im- 
pressions to” her father, and he is going on ina 
very promising progress in the divine life. Though 
he is becoming blind with age, his mental] faculties 
are entire, and the whole man is enlivened, having 
received a stimulus which arouses. lis aitention, 
sharpens his understanding, and interests his heart. 
Instead of dozing away his hours, he now sleeps 
very little, prayer and praise have also become his 
principal food. His glad pastor says of him, * He 
is @ most interesting sight, caught at the eleventh 
hour ; O how wonderful are the waysof sovereign 
grace!” With his usual faithfulness, Mr, Mac- 
Leod ministers to him in private, and lately 
preached at his bed-si !e on the man who was thir- 
ty-eight years atthe pool. And at the last season 
of communion, the venerable man was borne by 
four friends and placed at the table of his Lord, 
with tears of sorrow fur past profanation of that 
privilege, and of grateful love for present bless- 
ings coursing each other over his furrowed cheeks. 
The whole multitude were moved, every eye glis- 
tening in sweet sympathy with his feelings. When 
we hear of such things, may we not justly ex- 
claim, “* what hath God wrought!” 


In 1835, the Rev. A. MacLeod visited some of 
the other western Isles to ascertain their state, 
and was much moved to see the Isle of Tyree in 
particular, fortified against Gospel truth, by the 
opposition of those having influence, and the na- 
tural ignorance and corruption of the people. His 
heart has not found rest without suggesting means 
to “assault the ancient garrison,” so that they may 
“in the Lord’s good time subdue and drive the Ca- 
naanite out of the land.” But that which brings 
the visit to Tyree under our peculiar notice, is the 
effect produced on the people of Uig, when their 
pastor again reached home, and related to them 
what he had witnessed. He frequently had oc- 
casion to observe that after a short absence, not 
only was the love of his people for himself in- 
creased, but their zeal to run their Christian course 
also. Ou hearing of the deplorable ignorance and 
wickedness to be met with in the Isle of Tyree, 
several of Mr. MacLeod’s people who were then 
as careless as they, were brought under concern ; 
and when they heard of the religious views enter- 
tained by some of these islanders, they were con- 
victed with having necoen cherished similar opin- 
ions, although they were daily favoured with Gos- 
pel ordinances. Since November in particular, 
there has been much religious impression amongst 
the people. Silent tears in general pervading the 
whole congregation. This used to be the case 
during the long time when worship was held in 
the field, while the church was building, but had. 
subsided in a degree since they occupied the new 


church, till this fresh awakening has melted many 
new hearts, and refreshed many who had been 


*It is pretty generally known that Highlanders 


apply personal pronouns to inanimate objects, and re- 
verse the genders in using them. 


previously awakened. It is a fact much worthy of 
observation, that during ten years in which this 
work of grace has madé a steady progress, there 
bas not been one outbreaking of enthusiasm, or 
delusion, or false doctrine, so that their minister 
expressed great astonishment and thankfulness, 
after reading Dr. Sprague’s work on American 
Revivals, that they have been so graciously pre- 
served from the extzavagance and error which has 
in some few instances broke in to injure the in- 
tegri y of the work in America. 
in considering the state of things in the parish 
of Uig, we are disposed to rejuice over it more 
than over any other Scottish Revival. Its calm, 
and deep, and prolonged flow, and its sincerity 
may be imputed to some natural and obvious 
acuses. God has vouchsafed to them for ten years 
the ministrations of a man, whose «method is con- 
sistent and now well understood by them. He has 
been preserved in prayerful humility as their 
watchman, and saved from in any way casting a 
stuinbling block in their way. The ministers who 
have been placed in the neighbouring churches 
(two of which are government churches that have 
within a few years been opened on the island) are 
men who greatly strengthen his hands by preach- 
ing not “ another Gospel,” but the same doctrine 
w'th himself, thus avoiding distraction and per- 
pimxity. Though Uig be the most enlivened Pah 
the revival is by no means limited to that parish. 
There has been no variety of sects introducing 
controversy and strife, or withdrawing men’s minds 
from the essentials that concern their own souls, 
to fix them on the less weighty forms of Church 
government, or questions of no profit. 
spect, truth has had a fairer entrance to the mind, 
and prayer has not been hindered. At Arran there 
seemed to be a tendency in some to yield to bod- 
ily excitement and nervous emotions which their 
results proved not to have been genuine workings 
of the renewed heart. In Glenlyon the spirit 
of controversy met-and drove back the spirit of 
contrition. At Moulin the removal of the faithful 
in-tructor left the sheep to be scattered. But in 
Lewis hiterto the Lord hath upheld and shelter- 
ed his flock from such dangers, and the spirit of 
faith and prayer and a sound mind is preserved 
amongst them. May it never die away, but from 
this distant spot of our empire may the blessed 
wave of salvation swell and rise, till it shall over- 
flow the land, and gather in every county, every 
parish, and every soul to the kingdom of our God 
and of his Christ? 


_ the Young Ladies’ Guide. 
WHAT CAN ONE DO? 

The amazing influence of one Christian, who 
lives out the spirit of Christ, is illustrated in a strik- 
ing manner, in the life of a lady who died not long 
since, in one of the principal cities in the United 
States. I am not permitted to give her name, nor 
all the particulars of her life. But what I relate 
may be relied upon, not only as facts, but as far 
below the whole truth. She had been, for a long 
time, afflicted witha dranken husband. Ag length 
the sheriff came and swept off all their property, 
not excepting her household furniture, to discharge 
his greg bills. At this distressing crisis, she re- 
tired to an upper room, laid her babe upon the 
bare fluor, kneeled down over it, and offered up 
the following petition: * O Lord, if thou wilt in 
any way remove from me this affliction, I will 
serve thee upon bread and water, all the days of my 
life.” The Lord took her at her word. Her be- 
sotted husband immediatdly disappeared, and was 
never heard of again till afier her death. The 
church would now have maintained her, but she 
would not consent to become a charge to others. 
Although in feeble health, and afflicted with the 
sick head-ache, she opened a small school, from 
which she obtained a bare subsistance ; though it 
was often no more than what was contained in the 
con lition of her prayer—literally bread and water. 
She had also another motive for pursuing some re- 
gular employment. She wished to avoid the re- 
proach which would have arisen to the cause of 
of Christ, from her being maintained upon the 
bonuty of the church, while engaged in the systein 
of Christian activity which she adopted. She re- 
meinbered the duty of being dililgent in business, 
as well as fervent in spirit. She was a lady of 
pleasing address, and of a mild and gentle disposi- 
tion. —“*In her lips was the law of kindness.” 
Yet she possessed an energy of character and a 
spirit of perseverance, which the power of faith 
wlone can impart.—When she undertook any 
Christian enterprize, she was discouraged by nu 
vbstacles, and appalled by no difficulties, She re- 
sided in the most wicked and abandoned part of the 
city, Which afforded a great fleld of labour. Her 
benevolent heart was pained at seeing the grog 
shops open upun the holy Sabbath. She undertook 
the difficult and almost hopeless task of closiny 
these sinks of mora! pollution upon the Lord’s day, 
and succeeded. This was accomplished by tne 
mild influence of persuasion, flowing from the lips 
of kindness, and clothed witi that power which al- 
ways accompanies tue true spiritof the gospel.— 
But she was not satisfied with seeing the front 
doors and windows of these moral pest-houses 
closed. She knew that little confidence could be 
placed in the promises of meu whose consciences 
would permit them to traflic in human blood, She 
would therefore, upon the morning of the Sabbath, 
pass round, and enter these shops through the 
dwellings occupied by the families of the keepers, 
where she often found them engaged secretly in 
this wickedness. She would then remonstrate 
with them, until se persuaded them to abandon 
itysand attend public worslip. In this manner she 
abulished, almost entirely the sale of liquors upon 
the Sabbath, in the worst part of the city. 

She also looked to the pvor, that the gospel might 
be preached to them. She carried with her the 
numbers of those pews in the church, which were 
unuccupied, and, upon Sabbath mornings, she made 
it her business to go out into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and persuade the poor to come in and 
till up these vacant seats. By her perseverance 
and energy, she would remove every objection, 
until she had brought thet to the house of God. 
She was incessant and untiring in every effort for 
doing good. She would establish a Sabbath Schoo! 
and superintend it until she saw it flourishing, and 
then deliver it into the hands of some suitable per- 
son, and go and establish another. She collected 
together a Bible class of apprentices which she 
taught herself. Her pastor one day visited it, and 
found half of them in tears, under deep conviction. 
She was faithful to the church and to impenitent 
sinners. She would not suffer sii upon a brother. 
If she saw any member of the church going astray, 
she would, in a kind, meek, and gentle spirit, yet in 
a faithful manner reprove him. She was the first 
to discover any signs of declension in the church, 
and to sound the alarm personally to every con- 
science. It was her habitual practice to reprove 
sin, and to warn sinners wherever she found them. 
At the time of her death, she had under her care 
a number of pious young men preparing for the 
ministry. These she hau looked after, and brought 
out of obscurity. As soon as their piety had been 
sufficiently tested, she would bring them to the 
notice of her Curistian friends. She persuaded 
pious teachers to give them gratuitous instruction, 
and pious booksellers to supply them with books. 
In the same way she procured their board, in the 
families of wealthy Christians. And she formed 
little secieties of ladies, to supply them with cloth- 
ing. ‘There was probably no person in the city 
whose death would have occasiuned the shedding 
of more tears, or called forth more sincere and 
heartfelt grief. Her memory is still deeply 
cherished in the heart of her pastor. He has 
been heard to say that he should not have felt as 
severely the luss of six of the most devoted men in 
his church. 

Now, what hinders you to “go and do like- 
wise ?”’ It is amazing to see what has been accom- 
plished by a single individual, by earnest effort and 
and untiring perseverance, accompanird with a 
simple and hearty dependence upon God. If the 
individual members of the church would do what 


In this re- | 


they can, what a tremendous shock would be felt 
in Satan’s kingdom! What a glorious triumph 
would await the church! Therefure, “ whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.” : 

In your active efforts/several cautions should be 
observed :—1. Avoid every appearance of ostenta- 
tion, Suppress every rising of self-complacency, 
on account of what you de, and of the success 
which attends your etffurts. Such feelings are 
abominable in the sight of Gud; and it indulged, will 
make you appear contemptible in the eyes of men. 
The Pharisees were active in «many religious 
duties. They made long prayers, and were so 
particular in outward things, as to pay tithes of 
the most common herbs. —They also gave to the 
poor. But all this they did that they might have 
praise of men. They chuse public places to pray; 
and when they were about to give any thing to the 
poor, they caus-d a trumpet tu be sounded before 
them, to give notice of their approach. All this 
was done to feed the pride of the carnal heart; 
and, notwithstanding their loud professions, and 
apparent good deeds, the heaviest curses the Lord 
Jesus ever pronounced, were directed against them. 
Be modest, unobtrusive, and courteous, in all you 
do and say. Let the love of Jesus animate your 
heart, and the glory of God be your object. Make 
as little noise as possible in every thing you do. 
Never speak of what you have dune, unless you 
see that some good can be accomplished by it. 
“ When thou doest thine alms, Jet not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.” Keep 
yourself out of view, and give all the ylory of your 
success to God. 

2. Great prudence and discretion are ne e sary 
in every thing. Do nothing rashly. When you 
have any enterprize in view, first sit down and con- 
sider the matter seriously. Pray over it. Look 
at it in all its bearings, and inquire what good will 
be likely to result from it. When you have satis- 
fied yourself on this point, inquire whether you 
have reasonable ground to hope fursucces, Then 
summon all your wisdom to contrive a judicious p!an 
of operations.—When this is done, proceed with 
energy and perseverance, till you have either ac- 
complished your object, or become convinced that it 
is impracticable. Pay especial regard to the feelings 
and advice of those who act with you. Keep as 
much in the back ground as you can without 
embarrassing your efforts ; and whenever you can 
do it, put others forward to execute the plans you 
have devised. This will save you from becoming 
the object of jealousy, and also serve to mortify 
your pride. 

3. Be resolute and persevering. When satisfi- 
ed you are in the way of duty, do not be moved by 
the scoffs and sneers of the giddy multitude. If 
some good people disapprove your conduct, think- 
ing that you attempt tuo much, let it lead youto a 
candid and impartial re-examination of your course, 
If by this, you become convinced that you are 
wrong, in the particular matter in question, con- 
fess it, and change your conduct. But, if this re- 
view of the affair confirm you in the opinion that 
your course is right, pursue it with decision and 
firmness. There are some well-meaning people 
with limited views, and excessive carefulness, who 
disapprove the best of measures, if they happen to 
be at varience with their long-established customs ; 
or, more frequently, if they were not consulted be- 
fore the particular enterprize was undertaken. 

4. Be mucn tn prayer. Upon this will great- 
ly depend your success in al] things. Feel that of 
yourself you can do nothing; but that you can do 
all things through Christ strengthening you. Be- 
fore undertaking any thing, pray that God would 
give you wisdom to direct, and strength to per- 
form; and if it is any thing in which the efforts of 
others will be required, pray that he may incline 
their hearts to engage in the work. Before you 
go out on an errand of mercy, first visit your 
closet, and commit yourself to the direction of the 
Lord, pray that he would give you wisdom, courage, 
and discretion; and that he would keep down the 
pride of your heart, and enable you to do all things 
for his glory, 


PASTORAL VISITS. 


Mr. Jones was the pastor of a church in a small 
country village. One pleasant morning he set 
off, as was his custom, to visit the families of his 
charge. He first entered the louse of a humble 
family, the mother of which was a member of his 
church; but the father was an irreligious man, and 
but seldom seen at public worship. He ¢onversed 
a few minutes with this pious mother, when her 
husband entered, and, with the well-meaning air of 
a very blunt man, addressed him thus: 

“Good morning, sir; happy to see you. 1 had 
the pleasure of hearing you preach yesterday af.- 
ternoon, sir.” 

“Yes! IT observed that you were at church, and 
was pleased to see it.” 

“Well, Mr. Jones, I’m a plain man, and you 
must excuse me if I am somewhat plain in my 
way of talking. If you always preached as you 
did yesterday. I should go to meeting oftener.— 
You preached without notes yesterday, and that is 
what I call preaching. When a man goes into 
his pulpit and reads off his sermon, why, I may 
just as well stay at home and read a sermon out of 
a book.” 

“| think myself,” said Mr. Jones, “ that preach- 

ing extempore is on many accounts preferable to 

reading written sermons, but stil] extemporaneous 

preaching will not suit all. I should be perfectly 

willing to preach without notes all the time, if I 

thought it would be equally pr: fitable to all my 
le.” 

“ Well,” said the man laughing, “If you will 
let me know when you are going to preach with- 
out notes, I will always come and hear you. But 
it is against my religion to go and hear men read 
instead of preaching.” After a little further con- 
versation, Mr. Jones bade them good morning, and 
ecntinued his walk. 

The next door he knocked at, was that of a 
lawyer, whose manners and conduct were such as 
to show very “pene that he had a most pro- 
found respect for himself. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said this respect- 
ful gentleman, in slow and courteous accents ; * I 
am happy to see you this morning, and to have an 
opportunity of telling you how much we were gra- 
tified with your forenoon sermon yesterday,” 
(placing a special emphasis on the word fore- 
noon). “That is the kind of preaching which 
elevat@s the people; it improves their minds, it 
cultivates their taste. A discourse well digested 
and carefully wrilten is substantial food for the 
mind. I think if clergymen have not time to torite 
out two sermons a week, they had better exchange 
a little more frequently, so that they will be never 
under the necessity of preaching extempore.” 

Mr. Jones was a man of acute sensibilities. He 
felt such remarks, but under the tuition of his 
blessed Master he had learned self-control. He 
was sufficiently acquainted with human nature to 
know the folly of arguing with such a man, and 
therefore quietly waived the subject, and after a 
little further conversation, he bade the family good 
morning, and escaped further pain. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Jones?” exclaimed a man 
who was ploughing by the road-side, Mr. Jones 
raised his eyes from the ground, and kindly re- 
sponded to the salutation. The farmer was a mem- 
ber of the church, active and useful, but want of 
humility was his infirmity. Mr. Jones ingnired of 
him if there was any thing interesting of a reli- 
gious nature among his neighbours, “ Why, yes, 
sir,” said the farmer, “ yes sir, [ think things feck 
more encouraging. My neighboursare more ready 
to talk upon the subject than they have been for a 
long time. It appears to me that forcible appeals 
to the heart are all that we want now. I know 
there are some persons who like doctrinal ser- 
mons, and I suppose they are important in their 
place; but the trouble with our people is, that 
they know their duty, but they won’t doit. It 
isn’t enlightening that they want, it isn’t instruc- 
fion, but melting appeals to the heart, to make 


them fee/. That is my view of the matter, Mr. 
Jones,”’ 

“There is certainly some good sense in what 
you say; but a man cannot feel unless he believe. 
We must convince a man of his danger before he 
can feel it.” 

* True, sir, true ;” but if [ may be so bold, it 
appears to me that you preach doctrinal ser- 
mons 4 little too much, Mr. Jones. I have been 
reading some of Whitefield’s sermons lately, and 
I an taken with them mightily; all heart, sir, all 
heart. And only see how successful he was. It is 
really astonishing.” 

Mr. Jones continued the conversation a little 
longer, and then wenton his way. As he was 
passing the door of his aged deacon, he thought 
he would step in a moment. The deacon was 
eighty years of age, a man of old fashions, and 
deeply versed in theological lore. The guod old 
man - his pastor a cordial greeting, for he 
loved him, but he thought the times sadly degen- 
erate. He hee pom shelf a volume of ser- 
mons, preached some fifty years ago, and placi 
it in the hand of Mr. Jones, said, " ig 

“ There is an interesting volume which I have 
been reading lately. It is a real treat to me to 

t hold of good old-fashioned doctrinal sermons. 

he fact is, Mr, Jones, you modern preachers are 
altogether out of the way. The doctrines are the 
very marrow of the Gospel. And it is doctrinal 
a that we want, to enlighten the public 
mind. ow, | have lived eighty years, Mr. 
Jones, and have seen the effects of all kinds of 
preaching, and you may depend upon it, that the 
great thing needed is, to have men well ‘ indoctri- 
nated.’ I do think it wculd be a great improve- 
ment if you would preach doctrinal sermons rath- 
er more. Shall [ not lend you this volume, sir? 
perhaps you would like to lvok it over?” 

Mr. Jones smiled at the delicate hint which 
his good deacon supposed he was giving, and ta- 
king the book endeavoured to lead the conversa- 
tion to subjects of practical godliness; and after 
uniting with his venerable deacon in prayer, con- 
tinued bis parochial visite. 

He walked home to his study, discouraged rath- 
er than animated by his morning walk. Hardly 
had he entered, when a parishioner called who had 
been for some weeks absent fromtown. “I have 
come,” said he “to tell you the good news fiom 
Harlow. Oh they have a most precious minister 
there. [leis the most faithful, active man I ever 
saw. He is all the time visiting from house to 
house. It appears to me that such activity and 
zeal as he possesses, must be successful anywhere. 
People cannot be unconcerned when the import- 
ance of religion is urged so incessantly upon them 
in their houses.” 

As Mr. Jones did not consider it necessary to 
enter upon a defence of his views of duty, his good 
parishioner supposed that he had been rather too 
obscure in his hints, and was growing more per- 
sonal in his allusions, when he was interrupted by 
the entrance of another visiter. 

Mr. Henry, who last entered, was a gentleman 
of sincere piety, and of a refined mind. He was 
fond of close reasoning, and shrunk from every 
thing which was not perfectly in good taste, A:ter 
the usual salutations, he said, “I had the pleasure, 
Mr. Jones, of hearing Dr. Simpkine preach last 
Sabbath. He certainly is a most —, man. 
He is a most indefatigable student. You always 
find him in his study. I understand that he gen- 
erally studies twelve hours e day. And now he 
has risen to be one of the most eminent men in the 
country. How wretchedly those ministers mis- 
take, who fritter away their time in running about 
from house to house. There is the minister of 
Harlow, for instance; they say that he isa very 
friendly man, and talks very pleasantly in the fa- 
mily, but it is no matter what text he takes, he 
always preaches the same sermon. The men who 
live in the study, and will devote their energies 
to the pulpit, are the men who do the most good.” 

Now Mr. Jones, though he loved his study, 
thought it his duty to devote a portion of his time 
to parochial visitings; and as the two visiters ea- 
gerly engaged in dispute, he pleasantly suggested 
to them the propriety of embracing some other 
time and place for the discussion. 

As they withdrew, Mr. Jones resolved, as he 
had done a thousand times before, that he would do 
that which appeared to him to be right in the sight 
of God, and most for the spiritual good of his peo- 
ple, and leave others to think and say what they 
pleased. 


HEBREW CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 


The friends of that interesting people, the Jews, 
will be gratified to learn that the cause of Christi- 
anity is making considerable progress among them. 
A Hebrew Church, by the last accounts, was build- 
ing in Jerusalem, and in a state of great forward- 
ness. A house had in the mean time been hired, 
and licensed for divine service, by the Bishop of 
London. The liturgy, of the Church of England, 
has been translated into Hebrew, to the end 
of the Litany, and is in daily use in that very 
city where the Lord of Glory, the Redeemer 
of mankind, suffered such cruelty, and indignity, 
and finally gave up his human life for his country- 
men according to the flesh. How amazing are 
the workings of Divine Providence! how surpass- 
ing human comprehension, the wonders of Re- 
deeming love! The house in which the service 
according to the Church of England is read, was 
attended lately by 400 Jews, of whom about one 
fourth profess Christianity. These facts, commu- 
nicated to a correspondent in England by the Rev. 
Carter Hill, Secretary to the Jews’ Society, New- 
castle, must be gratifying to every Christian, and 
the reflection most pleasing, that on every Sabbath 
day, so many Jews, in their own land, and in their 
own tongue, are joining in the response in ac- 
knowledgment of the true Messiah :—* Thou art 
the King of Glory, O Christ !”"— ian. 


HOW TO ACT WHEN TEMPTED. 


The case of backsliders has lately been much im- 
pressed upon my mind. Great numbers, | am per- 
suaded, among professing Christians, come under 
this denomination, At present I shall only offer 
three or four directions to the consideration of any 
whose case they may suit. 

Every means should be used to stop the avenues 
of temptation, or prevent its coming in contact with 
the evil propensities of the heart. If there be nitre 
in our habitations, it becomes us to beware of fire. 
Such was the counsel of our Lord to his disciples, 
in a season of peculiar danger. “ Watch and pra 
that ye enter not into temptation.” He had himself 
entered that field, and came out a conquerer; but 
he knew what was in men, and counselled them 
rather to avoid than court the contset. In cases 
where the heart begins to be seduced by temptation, 
it will soon become restless, solicitous, and impor- 
tunate ; it will moan after it, and be exceedingly 
fruitful in devices to get into the way of it. It 
will persuade conscience, for once, at least, to be 
silent; it will blind the mind to the evil, and paint 
the desirableness of the good; and if this will not 
do, it will promise to be only a looker on, or that, 
thus far it will go,and no further. But if thou 
hast any regard to God and his cause, or to the 
welfare of thine own soul, “consent thou not.” 
Temptation leads to sin, and sin to death. What- 
ever company, amusement, occupation, or connec- 
tion has frequently “ caused thee to offend,” that is 
the eye that requires to be plucked out, lest thy 
sou! should bleed in the end, beneath the stroke of 
God’s displeasure.— Andrew Fuller. 


Man is fallen into a deplorable state of blindness, 
impotence, and corruption; will not believe it in 
good earnest; prides himself in his own abilities ; 
will stand or fal] by the light of what he calls his 
reason, and rejects his only remedy, which is dyi 
to his state and nature, his own works, will, and 
wisdom, that Christ may live in him, and be all in 
all to him, wisdom, righteousness, and sanctifica- 


tion, and, by these, redemption.—Rev. T. Adam, 
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_ SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1840. 


Teaus— Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 
Two Dollare and Fifty Cents in advance. 


To Corresponpents.—The communication of 
our correspondent ** D”’ is declined, as we are ap- 
prehensive that its tendency would be injurious. 

Minores or THe Generac Assemeiy.—In re- 
ply to a letter from Columbus, we would state, 
that the Minutes of the General Assembly were 
sent to the members of the Presbytery of Colum- 
bus, in the second week of July, agreeably to the 
original direction. If they should not have arri- 
ved by this time, an intimation of the failure shall 
be immediately attended to, and duplicate copies 
be sent. 


Geneva.—We would call the attention of our 
readers to the interesting letter of Mr. Merle 
D’ Aubigne, of Geneva, addressed to the Rev. R. J. 


~ Breckinridge, D. D. It gives a sad picture of the 


state of religion in that once highly favoured city. 
** How has the fine gold become dim?”’ [If grief 
could enter the abodes of the blessed, how would 
the spirits of Calvin, and Beza, and Farel weep 
over the spiritual destitutions of the children of 
their people. But we see the dawn of a brighter 
day for Switzerland. We trust it will not be 
long, before the gloomy clouds ef Socinianism and 
Arianism which have so long enshrouded the land, 
shall be dispersed before the bright shining of the 
Sun of righteousness. We trust the pious writer’s 
earnest appeal to the American churches will not 
be in vain. 


A Lecat Decision.—A late legal decision in 
one of the courts in Orange county, New York, 
in which the right of a new school majority to 
retain the church in which they worshipped, wae 
recognized, does notin the slightest degree affect 
the merits of the question already settled by the 
Supreme Courtof Pennsylvania. Judge Gridley 
who delivered the opinion, said that it did not 
matter whether the church belonged to any Gen- 
eral Assembly—the majority called themselves 
Presbyterians, and the church of course belonged 
to them. | 

This is about the amount of the “able opinion” 
of the Vice Chancellor. These cases of private 
churches will probably be decided in different 
ways in different places—that they should ever 
be brought into litigation, is. against our frequently 
expressed opinion. The great question being 
rightly determined, individual churches which are 
divided, should separate and amicably settle all 
questions of property. 

Dirricuctics of Maxine a New Transiation 
or THe Biste.—We have been permitted to make 
the following extract from a manuscript sent us 
for perusal, entitled * Introduction to the Sources 
of History.” It shows very clearly the difficulty 
of making a correct translation of so ancient a book 
as the Bible, and the danger to which a modern 
translator would be exposed, of translating in ac- 
cordance with some of the flactuating theories of 
modern times, instead of giving the genuine sense 
of the text. If the forthcoming Baptist transla- 
tion should be free from this fault we shall be 
agreeably surprised. 

ASTRONOMIC PERIOD. 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light. And God saw the light that it 
was good. And God divided the light from the 
darkness, [Heb. between the light and between 
the darkness] and God called the light Day, and 
the darkness he called Night. And the evening 
and the morning were the first day.” 

In our comparison we will adhere to the receiv- 
ed version, but will incorporate the marginal read- 
ings, as the English Bible cannot be said to be 
complete without them. We adhere to this ver- 
sion, as we cannot suppose, from the period in 
which it was translated, that the translators could 
be biassed in favour of any modern system of 

ony; but have every evidence that they ren- 
dered purely for philological reasons, or by the 
analogy of languages. But it is evident to all 
who have ever attempted to translate from one 
language to another, that a knowledge of the 
meaning of words is often insufficient to insure a 
correct translation. We must have the idea in our 
minds. Suppose you were to go to one of our most 
accomplished classical scholars with such a work as 
Schneider’s Index to Theophrastus, and request 
him to translate it,(and this is a modern work too,) 
he would soon tell you that it was impracticable, 
unless he teh | a knowledge of the English 
scientific terms corresponding to the Latin de- 
scription; or in other words, he must know the idea 
Schneider meant to express, and how it would now 
be expressed in modern science. Jn illustration of 
this, we will take the word rendered waters in the 
text, and as the Hebrews had no other word equi- 
valent to our fluid or gas, let us suppose that in- 


- gtead of its present context, it occurred in such a 


sentence as the following: “‘ Their houses were 
lighted with a water, which, light as the air, was 
extracted from bitumen, and conveyed from house 
to house in close pipes.” Such a passage at the 
time our translation was made would have pre- 
sented a formidable difficulty. The word gas, per- 
haps fluid also, was not then introduced into our 
language. It was not required, for they had not 


‘the thing. The word required oftenest to be trans- 


Jated waters, and waters they would have made it. 
The idea of gas could not have been suggested by 
it—they would have supposed it some oil or water. 
The caviller would have exclaimed, “* How could 
water be light as the air?” and the defender might 
probably throw the burden upon a careless trans- 
criber, and say that as light has two meanings, he 
had put “as” for‘ ed”—that it ought to be “ light- 


-ed the air,” and thus the difficulty would be got 


over. But now were such a passage to occur, the 
description would so completely answer to the ob- 
ject, that there would not bea shadow of doubt. 
We may illustrate what we mean, by translating 
for “philological reasons.” The words without 
and void, occur also in the text. The He- 
brew words are thohu and bohu, and probably in 
allusion to this verse, Isaiah says of Idumea *‘ he 
shall stretch upon it the line of thohu and the 
stones of boku.” (xxxiv. 11.) In Isaiah xxiv. 10, 
we have “ the city of thohu is brokendown.” Job 
xxvi. 7, “He stretched the north over thohu.” 
Deut. xxxii. 10. “ A thohu howling wilderness,” 
and in 2 Sam. xii. 21, “Turn ye not aside, for 
then it would be after the thohu which cannot pro- 
fit nor deliver: thohu are they,” &c. &c. We do 
not suppose that the words without form and void, 
suggested to the translators any particular idea of 
the pristine elements, but they were words which 
would scem to harmonize with their usage in other 
places, and so are adopted. It is not necessary 
that we always translate the same word by the 
same word, for when we apply the same term to 
different objects, it can never be in precisely the 
same sense. But the analogy of language must 
not be lost sight of, for though we may bend a 
word into our theory at one end, it is apt to make 
a wild rebound at the other. The reader who has 
never attempted to translate, will now see that 
there may be ideas in the original which we can- 
not translate—how we translate when we cannot 
fully discover the meaning—and the different de- 
of confidence we can put in a translation. 

ow the inference we wish him to draw from 


these remarks is this; That supposing the origina} 
to be correct, a correct theor a@correct trans- 
ion must go together. If the Hebrew be correct, 
before a correct translation can be given, we must 
be able to give a correct analysis of the process; 
for the very thing that hides the correspondence 
from being seen, may be the want of an increment 
m ve own systein or a word in our scientific voca- 
ary. 

The first idea conveyed by the words cited is, 
that what is now the earth was primarily a form- 
less and diffused or fluid mass. This statement, 
but afew years ago, could have received little 
countenance froin the. scientific world; but that the 
primitive state was one of fluidity is now univer- 
sally acknowledged. Geology, with prying eyes 
has descended into the deepest caverns, and scaled 
the loftiest mountains in examining the mechani- 
cal structure of the earth, and the Plutonian and 
the Neptunian alike say all was once fluid. The 
greater part of the rocks bear upon their face the 
marks of being deposited by the lakes and rivers 
and seas of a Rother period, and to have been once 
held in solution in water. But the triumph of 
science must be awarded to Chemistry, which has 
now demonstrated that the solid materials of our 
globe were not only once held in suspension by 
water, but thet they, toa great extent, and water 
itself, are but combinations of two fluids, invisi- 
bleand imponderable in the separate state. ‘The most 
widely diffused of all elementary substances is 

en. It forms about “a fifth part of atmosphe- 
ric air, eight-ninths of the water of the globe, and 
exists in Jarge quantities in most earthy substan- 
ces, and in the products of the vegetable and ani- 
ma! kingdoms.” (Reid’s Chem.) Professor Phil- 
lips computes that one-half of the ponderable mat- 
ter of the globe is oxygen alone. Hydrogen, 
another gas, forms one-ninth of the water, and 
enters into the composition of all vegetable and 
animal substances. Nitrogen forms four-fifths of 
atmospheric air, enters nearly into all animal sub- 
stances; with oxygen it forms atmospheric air, and 
several oxides and acids; with hydrogen, ammo- 
nia; with carbon, cyanogen; it also combines with 
sulphur, chlorine, and iodine. The list might be 
easily enlarged, but we prefer concluding in the 
words of the celebrated Geologist, Prof. Phillips. 
“ Upon a general resolution of the compound rocks 
and minerals into their constituent elements, 
nearly half the weight of the exterior part of the 
globe would expand into gas and augment the 
atmosphere till the accumulated pressure should 
liquify the gas, or prevent further decomposition. 
What happens to free oxygen with the tempera- 
tures and atmospheric pressures which now pre- 
vail at the surface, would (we know by trial) 
happen to chlorine and other substances similarly 
released from combination, under other tempera- 
tures and pressures. As these conditions are now 
variable, and may be supposed to have passed 
through all possible grades, it is not improbable 
that all the substances which exist in the crust of 
the globe might be converted into gaseous expan- 
sions if freed from combinations. .... Now as 
the substances known in the outer parts of the 
globe are fifty-four in number, as they al! stand in 
different relations to heat, pressure, electricity, 
&c., it is conceivable that under particular condi- 
tions the mutual forces of the various particles 
might be so arranged, and so balanced by the in- 
fluences of heat and other general conditions, that 
all sensible solidity and liquidity should vanish, and 
the whole globe dissolve into an expansion where 
the particles would be, if not all free, yet in very 
different combinations from those we now see.” 

The next idea that the verse suggests is, that 
the mass existed in a state of darkness. This, 
however, cannot demand much notice, as darkness 
is not a positive state, but merely the negation of 
light. But the Elohim said, Let light be, and light 
was, and we cannot but consider it as the calling 
forth of an important principle. At the very name 
we fee] an enchanting influence. Almost every 
beauty that pleases, every object that charms, and 
every sentiment that enraptures, is described by 
language borrowed from that source. The mind 
delights to contemplate the brightness of its beams 
here, and can conceive no higher felicity than an 
eternity of glory. Its blessings are so manifold, 
and poured forth so liberally, that instead of seek- 
ing to find them all out, we have rather to shut 
our eyes, lest we be dazzled by their effulgence. 
Many seem never to think, that to let us see 
was its only use. But even though we could see, 
without it nature would present a dreary same- 
ness. From it alone have we the green leaf, the 
purple violet, the red rose, and the lovelier tints 
that tinge the cheek of beauty. All nature is of 
one colour, and it owes its variety but to the dif- 
ferent powers of objects in refracting and reflect- 
ing light. In our opinion it has still further claims, 
which, though not yet acknowledged, we see many 
evidences of being decided in its favour.* But be- 
fore noticing them, it is but justice to state, that 
Dr. Adam Clark has shown that the word transla- 
ted light has in other places been translated heat, 
and could equally well have been translated heat 
or caloric here. This may betrue. But had heat 
not accorded better with his theory, it would not 
have been brought forth. But at the time this 
tran:lation was made, the one was as inexplicable 
as the other. Thus you see that though there may 
be greater light now than when this Bible was 
translated, yet the very darkness gives it some 
advantages. Now every translator would endea- 
vour to make it speak the language of his own 
theory. Then, the inquiry wassimply, What does 
it teach? that we may follow its precepts. Let 
honest men guard it—it speaks neither the lan- 
guage of a scientific nor religious sect. Those 
who carp at its failings, cannot deny its faithful- 
ness. 


* Allusion is made to the homugencity of light with 
heat, and fire ; its relation to Electricity and Magnet- 
ism; its polarity , and the phenomena of its evolution 
in every case of gascous consolidation. 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No. VII. 


In my last No. I dwelt on the reliance of our be- 
nevolent institutions upon the exciting influence 
of anniversary celebrations, as a principal means of 
securing public patronage; and endeavoured to 
show their insufficiency. But, to prevent misa 
prehension, I would here take occasion to emerk, 
that the objections which were raised, are not de- 
signed to be urged against these public celebra- 
tions in the abstract; nor against all speech-mak- 
ing on those occasions. It is the extent of that 
icles which is placed upon them, and the nature 
of many of the speeches, and the character of 
their authors, which furnish the ground of stric- 
ture. If good men, whose compassions have been 
awakened at ae or contemplating scenes 
of human depravity and wretchedness ;—or whose 
minds have been employed in devising schemes of 
benevolence, to relieve the miseries and correct 
the vices of the world, and whose preparations for 
those occasions, have been made by deep medita- 
tion and fervent prayer, over the great object of 
their effort, are disposed to embrace these oppor- 
tunities to pour out from hearts glowing with the 
flame of love divine, kindled at the altar of God, 
the pious effusions of their souls, the heart of every 
true Christian will be warmed; and even the men 
of the world will be constrained to acknowledge, 
that there is an inspiration in religion, which no 
other subject can produce; and, my word for it, 
there will be neither an occasion nor disposition 
for those theatrical expressions of applause, which 
now often interrupt and disgrace those religious 
meetings. But so long as the speakers for those 
occasions are selected, not by the standard of de- 
voted piety and consistent Christian character, 
but by the estimation in which they are held by 
the worid, and their reputation for eloquence ; and 
are expected to come forth with speeches carved 
and jointed, and polished by the rules of art, con- 
taining sentiments which would never have found 
a piace in their minds, if they had not been called 
to this distinguished service ; all carefully prepared 
before hand, as diligently as the actor prepares his 


part, and ready to be repeated with a religious. 
towns and desolate wilds of ovr own country.” 


pathos, which the speakers never felt before and 
inay never feel agein; 


“ Now this is fulsome; and offends me more 
Than in a (speaker) slovenly neglect 
And rustic coarseness would.” 


There is something in thie whole procedure, that 


Sruits of the liberality of the age are liable to be 
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the arts of the stage, which all sober Christians 
condemn, that it is not strange that a Christian 
audience, under these influences, should spontane- 
ously adopt from the theatre itself, the appropriate 
modes of testifying their applause. But it is evi- 
dent, from the nature of the case, that the effects 
of such a scene must be evanescent; and it a 
strange, that the Christian public have not already 
become wearied with the repeated exhibition. 
One thing may be regarded as certain: it is not 
calculated to give a permanent impulse to the 
cause of benevolence, on the ground of Christian 
principle. 

Bat there is stil] another bearing of the topic, 
which has been the subject of the last two essays, 
that has not engaged our attention. In stating the 
fifth general remark, it was observed, that “ the 


verted.” 

There is no boon of heaven, however sacred and 
firmly guarded, but what the depravity of man 
has prostituted and abused. The consecrated gifts 
of Christian charity, shielded by creeds and confes- 
sions, framed with the test care, and couched 
in the must unequivocal terms, that human lan- 
guage can furnish, have been sacrilegiously per- 
verted to the propagation of error. What has 
been, may be again. Hence all our benevolent in- 
stitutions are exposed to this danger. This will be 
— seen, by contemplating some of them sepa- 
rately. 

The Bible Society is one, which appears least 
likely to be perverted, or to have its funds misap- 
plied. Its character is so definite, and the course 
of its operations so simple and unique, that. it 
seems scarcely possible that it should be diverted 
from its path; unless by the hand of power, it 
should be forcibly robbed of its treasures. And that 
even this is possible, is more than intimated by the 

overnment under which it exists. The Russian 

ible Society has been obliged by an imperial de- 
cree, (1826) to suepend its operations, and to sur- 
render its funds to the keeping of secular hands. 
Although the same measure has not been adopted 
in any other kingdom, and although we may con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection, that in our free 
country, the government does not interfere in 
matters of religion; yet there are various ways in 
which the most restricted power may be exerted 
to the embarrassment of benevclent institutions. 
The fact that has been adverted to, therefore, 
should not be disregarded or forgotten by the 
Christian public. 

The Education Society is another important in- 
stitution of the age, as it has for its object, the 
multiplication of competent, pious ministers, com- 
mensurate with the wants of the Church and a 
perishing world, by furnishing the means of edu- 
cation to those whv are entirely destitute. There 
is no necessity to enter upon a defence of this de- 
partment of Christian charity. Its results are al- 
ready before the public. There are many living 
illustrations of the fact, that it has already been the 
instrument of introducing into the work of the 
ministry, a multitude of young men, who are an 
honour to the profession and a blessing to the 
Church. But with all the good that it has already 
done, and which it may yet do, its bounty is ex- 
ceedingly liable to be misapplied. 

If, in this day of external prosperity to the 
Church and the world, it is so difficult, as I at- 
tempted to show in my second and third essays, for 
men to determine “ what spirit they are of,” and if 
there is reason to apprehend that many may, at 
such a tune, be induced to make a profvssion of 
godliness, while they are destitute of its power, 
then there is equal reason to fear that some may 
be as much deceived in regard to the views and 
motives which induced them to enter the sacred 
office. Yea, there is even additional ground for 
indulging the apprehension, when we consider 
that, in this day, there sre many worldly motives 
which did not formerly exist, that may lead to 
this employment. The time has been, and that 
not long ago, when ministers of the Gospel were 
treated with neglect, and in some instances, with 
contempt. In the purest portions of the Church, 
the greater part of them received but a bare sub- 
sistence, in return fur their most faithful services ; 
while the other learned professions were highly 
respected, and presented a sure prospect of honour 
and emolument. In those days, the remark was 
often heard, that the Gospel ministry presented no 
worldly inducements to young men of talents and 
learning; and when any of this description devoted 
themselves to this despised and thankless employ- 
ment, it afforded a strong presumption that they 
were influenced by a supreme regard to the glory 
of God, and pure benevolence to the souls of men. 
However correct this conclusion might have been 
then, there is a material change of circumstances 
in this day; and consequently, that sentiment is 
to be received with great caution. Now, the min- 
istry is generally respected ; and the churches are 
waking up to the importance of giving it a more 
liberal support. While a multitude of Domestic 
Missionary Societies, actuated by Gospel benevo- 
lence, are furnishing the means of support, in 
places where ministers could not subsist without 
their aid; the other learned professions are now 
completely overdone; and those who enter them, 
are obliged to do it at great expense, while namer- 
ous Education Societies present an open door to 
the Gospel ministry, to hundreds of young men, 
who would otherwise be obliged to remain in the 
humblest walks of life. With these facts before 
the eyes, can it any longer be true, that the sacred 
profession presents no worldly inducements? Is 
there not great cause to apprehend, that, while 
many devoted servants of the cro<s are, by the 
charities of the Church, brought into the Gospel 
field, there may be suine who are deceived in re- 
gard to themselves; and in respect to whom the 
almoners of that bounty are liable to be equally 
deceived? Aod was there ever a day in which 
a greater responsibility rested on the guardians of 
the Church, 1n relation to induction to the sacred 
office? And if that responsibility is not duly felt 
and discharged, can this state of things fai] to ex- 
ert a deleterious influence on the interests of 
“ pure and undefiled religion?” 


For the same reasons, the funds of Missionary 
Societies, both Foreign and Domestic, are liable to 
be misapplied. Only seventeen years ago, when 
the first youth of our country devoted them- 
selves to the arduous service of Foreign Missions, 
it was considered an act of self-denin), which 
nothing but the grace of God could inspire. And 
when they embarked from their native shores, for 
a pigan land, they were looked upon as dead to 
all the honours and distinctions of the world, and 
even “buried alive.” But very soon they were 
seen standing on the most conspicuous battlements 
of Zion, occupying an eminence, and enjoying a 
degree of admiration that they would probably 
never have attained, had they remained in their 
native land. And though, in the mysterious pro- 
vidence of God, their career has been short, it was 
as splendid and glorious, as it was useful ; and 
their beloved names are enrolled with saints and 
martyrs, who voluntarily laid down their lives for 
the cause of the Redeemer and the souls of men. 
Their successors, now, occupy the same distin- 
guished stations, and are justly held up to the 
world as the brightest examples of Christian 
heroism. 

When we consider these things, with the addi- 
tional fact, thet by the increasing intercourse of 
the world, and the frequency and increased rapidi- 
ty of passage from land to land, Asia and Africa, 
and the isles of the sea are now brought within 
half their natural distance from our shores; is it 
irrational, is it improbable, can it be considered 
uncharitable to suppose that mere selfish motives 
may be sufficient to induce some to engage in the 
most hazardous enterprises, in the service of the 
Church! The man that can doubt this, must be 
exceedingly ignorant of the workings of the na- 
tural heart. With great propriety, a pious minis- 
ter and a member of the American Board remark- 
ed, in my hearing, some years ago, “ Talk no 
longer about the exercise of self-denial in going 
upon foreign missions :—there 1s more self-denial 
to be exercised in setiling down in the country 


But even here, the necessity «f self-denial is 

reatly diminished by the benevolent operations of 
Bemanie Missionary Societies. And in this day, 
there is scarcely a field, or the owner of a field, of 
Christian enterprise, that does not present suffi- 


savours so much of pious fraud, not to aay hy- ‘that is destitute of gracious principle, With these 
‘pocrisy, and that bears so stfong a resemblance to | facts in view, it is evident that our most benevolent 
efforts to do good, are liable to become the occa-| 
sion of injury to the very cause we are labouring 
to subserve; and that without the 


spection and hh wraps this fearful result may, in 


eatest circum- 


time, be reali 

But of all the institutions reared and sustained 
by the hand of Christian benevolence, our Theo- 
logical Seminaries appear most liable to be perver- 
ted; and if this should ever be the case, it will be 
attended with the most disastrous consequences to 
the interests of the Church. As long as the seats 
of divine instruction shall be occupied by able, 
prudent, orthodox, pious, and warm-hearted pro- 
fessors, the Church is safe. But let the poison of 
error once pollute these consecrated fountains, and 
the streams which flow from them will wither and 
desolate the vineyard of God. And that such an 
event is more than possible, is evident from a mul- 
titude of facts, which now exist before the public 
eye. 

"le Germany, the places which were once occt- 
pied by Luther, and Carolsdadt, and Melancthon, 
and other pious reformers, are now filled with 
men who, under the cloak of Christianity, are in- 
culcating the grossest dogmas of infidelity. Yea, 
in Geneva, the yery chair of theology, in which 
that eminent servant of God, Joun Ca.vin,’once 
taught the school of the prophets, is, at this mo- 
ment, occupied by a Socinian professor. And in 
our own country, in some of our literary institu- 
tions, there are funds consecrated to the service of 
the Church, by benevolent individuals long since 


removed to heaven, the fruits of which, no man | 


can enjoy, without first declaring and subscribing 
his sincere and unequivocal belief of the Calvinis- 
tic creed; and yet these same professorships have 
been held, for many years, by men that openly 
“ deny the Lord that bought them.” This proves 
most incontestibly, that no barriers in the form of 
creeds and confessions to detend the sacred gifts of 
charity, are strong enough to withstand the du- 
plicity and depravity of ungodly men. [I shall not 
stop here to inquire whether any additional facts 
have transpired since the above was written in 

1827, to increase the apprehension which has been 
expressed. Surely no one will contend that the 
experience of the last dozen years has furnished 
~ thing to invalidate the preceding remarks. 

_ But it is also possible for Theological Institu- 
tions to exert an influence unfavourable to the 
cause of vital godliness, without becoming the 
fountains of error. It has been the experience of 
all pious students, that it is extremely difficult to 
preserve and cultivate the spirit of ardent piety, in 
the secluded retreats of literary occupation. And 
it is well known, that the remark applies with 
nearly equal force to the study of theology as 
a science, with its accompanying exercises, as 
to mere classical or scientific pursuits. Hence, 
when a large number of young men are associated 
together, and secluded from the world, enjoying 
few opportunities to mingle with ardent Chris- 
tians, or to converse with sinners on the great con- 
cerns of the soul, (to say nothing of those habits of 
levity, and jesting, and diversion which are often 
transferred trom the College to the Seminary ; and 
even indulged to a greater extent, from the select 
society and greater seclusion of the latter;) it is 
next to impossible to keep up the spirit and power 
of ardent piety. There may be, and, with all con- 
scientious young men there will be a careful per- 
formance of secret and social duties: but these 
may easily degenerate into cold formality and 
heartless services. Under these circumstances, 
the youthful preacher may come forth, abundantly 
furnished with the treasures of theological know- 
ledge and sacred literature, but he will need to 
experience a new conversion, and a renewed bap- 
tism of the Spirit, before he will be capable of 
“strengthening the brethren,” or of delivering his 
message with an unction that will commend it to 
the hearts and consciences of sinners. 

Nor is this the only danger to which the in- 
mates of these favoured institutions are exposed. 
In consequence of the great and increased facili- 
ties for acquiring all necessary furniture for the 
Gospel ministry, which the benevolence of the 
Church, in this day, has provided, our young men 
are extremely liable to enter upon the ministry 
with too high an estimate of mere literary and 
theological acquirements for the sacred office. 
They may unwittingly indulge a spirit of self- 
sufficiency, when they ought to cultivate a sense 
of entire dependence. They may feel as if it 
would contribute much to their success, to bestow 
great labour on the style and delivery of their ser- 
mons, and by paying too much attention to these 
matters of minor importance, they may fail in the 
clear and pointed exhibition of divine truth. 
sides, they will soon find that it will be impossible 
for them to bestow so much pains on the composi- 
tion of their discourses, without neglecting many 
other important duties. The consequence will be, 
that they must voluntarily descend from the emi- 
nence which they first endeavoured to assume, or 
by the neglect of other duties, run the risk of 
making themselves equally unacceptable to their 
people. Instances have not been wanting to illus- 
trate these remarks. We have seen young men, 
who, at their first outset were admired as prodigies 
of the age, and soon settled in some prominent sta- 
tion in the Church; in a few years, dismissed, 
siinply because they could not sustain the reputa- 
tion which they at first enjoyed. In order, there- 
fore, that these Seminaries may prove a real and 
lasting blessing to the Church, it is necessary, not 
only that they should be preserved from error, but 
that it should be made their constant aim to fur- 
nish the Church with able and faithful ministers, 
who shall plainly declare “the whole counsel of 
God,” and labour with untiring zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls. 

In all the particulars which have been noticed, 
it is easy to see that the sacred charities of the 
Church, which constitute one of the fairest features 
of the present age, and which are in various ways 
producing the most cheering results, are liable to 
be misapplied, and even perverted, to the injury of 
the cause which they are intended to promote: 
and the instances of such misapplication or perver- 
sion which have already occurred, may, with pro- 
priety, be reckoned among the most alarming 
signs of the times. Micaiau. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


‘If this Board had done no more than republish a 
large edition of the “ Lime street Lectures” —and 
if it shall do no more than procure the extensive 
circulation of this work among the Ministers and 
members of the Church, they will have perfurmed 
an acceptable service, and one from which much 
fruit to the praise and glory of Divine grace may 
be anticipated. These Lectures were delivered 
in London one hundred and ten years ago, b 
the Rev. Messrs. Bragge, Taylor, Sladen, - 
win, Hurrion, Bradbury, Wilson, Hall, and Dr. 
Gill, on the insufficiency of natural religion, on 
the doctrine of particular election, of original sin, 
of particular redemption, of Christ’s sufferings, of 
the sinner’s justification before God, of efficacious 
grace, of perseverance in grace, of the resurrec- 
tion, and closing with a vindication of man’s salva- 
tion by the free grace of God from the charge of 
promoting licentiousness. The volume, as now 
published, is an octavo of 476 pages, and the pub- 
lication price is $1.624. The English edition, in 
boards, has been held by the book-sellers at three 
dollars. These discourses contain a rich mine of 
gospel doctrine, a great variety of judicious senti- 
ments, a clear explication of divine truths, and a 
strenuous defence of a number of essential articles 
of our received principles—and, as such, they have 
been deservedly esteemed by al] who have perused 
them. In the preface they say, “ It is now time, if 
ever, for those who see no reason to renounce the 
old Protestant doctrines, the glory of the Refor- 
mation, to bear their testimony against the errors 
of the day, and to stand up for the great truths 
which have been handed to them by their fathers, 
and which they have embraced, not merely because 
they have received them from the worthies which 
have gone before them, but because, after strict 
and impartial examination, they find that these 
and no other, are the doctrines revealed in Scrip- 
ture.” And again they say, “As error never 
raged with greater violence than it does in our 
unhappy times, and as lukewarmness never disco- 
coed itself more than in the present day of dark- 


cient motives of a carnal nature, to engage a heart 


ness, it never could be more expedient than now 


speaks of this work in’ 


The justly celebrated and singularly pious Har. | 
8 of the highest | 
commendation. It will tend, at least, to show 
what were the doctrines of the Presbyterian and | 
Congregational churches in former days ; and what | 
were the doctrines which these men of God felt it 
their duty to elucidate and enforce by appeals to 
the Scriptures of Divine truth, the only infallible. 
rule of faith and practice.— Charleston Observer. | 


From the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. 
RATIONALISM AND CHRISTIANITY AT 
GENEVA. 

Translationof a letter from J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, 
Author of the “ Histoire de la Reformation du Sei- 
ziéine Siécle.” 

Geneva, 13th February, 1840. 


Dear Sir and Brother—| know that you are 
interested in our school and in the work of God in 
Geneva. Geneva and the developments of the 
truth and of unbelief in her bosom, will always 
excite the interest of those who love the Gospel 
and the reformation. The truth and unbelief de- 
velope themselves equally in our midst, according 
to that oracle pronounced by eternal wisdom : that 
he who is righteous should become stil] more righ- 
teous, and he who is polluted should pollute him- 
self still more. Ido not speak of the Church in 
general, but more especially of theological instruc- 
tion. Our school of theology, though feeble, is 
nevertheless in a condition which cails for thank- 
fulness tothe Lord. You have no doubt read the 
Ist Vol. of Daniel the Prophet, by our dear Gaus- 
sen? It is full of interest, and contains passa 
which recall the most beautiful of Bossuet; But 
especially it is the first work which developes the 
unfulfilled prophecies to the French religious pub- 
lic, and which exhibits the Papacy, as already de- 
scribed in so wonderful a manner by the Prophet 
Daniel. M. Gaussen is about to put to press a 
theological work on the Plenary Inspiration of 
the Scriptures, which will present this subject 
under a new point of view, and will, I think, be 
exceedingly useful at the present moment. Our 
dear colleague, M. Pilet, Professor of the Exege- 
sis of the New Testament, gives his lessons with 
an interest and a profundity, which make the stu- 
dents find in them, at once, a great charm and pro- 
fit. Our younger colleague M. , has made 
a journey into Germany ; which, with his pure and 
living faith and zeal, will, I hope, be useful to our 
school. As to myself, | will say to you,asI know 
you interest yourself about it, that a commence- 
ment has been made in re-cupying the third vol. of 
my History of the Reformation. We have thirty- 
five students, all, [ hope, in the faith, and amongst 
them some who have a degree of spirituality and 
of Christian obedience, extremely delightful. One 
of them is a Hollander who had been ten years a 
Roman Catholic Curé—in the diocese of Liege. 
Enlightened by the word of God, he determined, 
after extremely severe spiritual contests, to aban- 
don a very advantageous place, to follow Jesus 
Christ; and about the commencement of the win- 
ter he came to our school, where he is Jearning to 
read the oracles of God in Hebrew and Greek, 
studying the true history of the Church, and exer- 
cising himself in evangelical preaching. His faith, 
his humility, and his candour edify us. We have 
two Vaudois from Piedmont, one of whom is lately 
come to us. He is a young man, whose appear- 
ance reminds us a little of those youths who de- 
scend from the mountains into our villages ; but hie! 
expressive eye, his intelligent countenance, and 
his first labours, entirely justify the eulogium pro- 
nounced upon him, by the Table, or Synod of the 
Vallies, when they sent him tous. The greater 
part of our students come from France and Swit- 
zerland. In addition to their labours, they visit the 
sick, and hold small meetings for edification.— 
Lately, the pastor of an important city of France 
(Dijon) M. De Frontin, betore leaving home for 
two months, applied to us for one of our students to 
supply his place (it was during our vacation,) we 
sent him one, and every testimony assures us, that 
he fulfilled this vocation to the highest satisfaction 
of the parish. They were all in tears when he 
bade them farewell, from the pulpit; and certainly 
he did not hide the truth from them. 

I trust in God, therefore, that our school is 
and useful in itself; but this is still more perceiva- 
ble when we consider what is passing in Geneva, 
and the necessity there is for some counterpoise, 
some barrier against the destructive errors, which 
are professed here. As yet, the Company of Pas- 
tors holds to Socinianism and to Arianism, it has 
not come to rationalism or to pure naturalism. 
They generally adiit miracles, at least those of 
the New Testament; for as to those of the Old, 
they are often explained away. It is thus, that 
one of the pastors, preaching a few months ago on 
the 10th plague of Egypt, the death of the first 
born, said, as*we have been assured by most re- 
spectable persons who heard him, that it was a 
disease, a kind of cholerine arising from humidity 
caused by the inundations of the Nile. A cholerine, 
which in every family, just struck the first born— 
and not the second or the third :—What a miracle! 

But Geneva is just entering upon a new epoch; 
pure rationalism, which denies the divine origin of 
Christianity, has invaded it. 

It is nearly a year, since the Company of Pas- 
tors appointed a new Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. M. Diodati, very moderately orthodox, 
perhaps even too feeble and too timid, presenteg 
himself; but notwithstanding his distinguished ta- 
lents, his esteemed works, his family, one of the 
most respectable of Geneva, and which had before 
given professors to the Church, he was rejected on 
account of his orthodoxy, and an unknown young 
man named Chastel, was preferred to him. It was 
said every where in Geneva, that he was a pure 
rationalist; hiscolleagues who had lived with him 
a long time, must have known it, better than any 
one else. We must say, then, with the Nouvelliste 
Vaudois, a political journal of the canton Vaud, 
which gives an account in a rationalist sense, of 
the scandals which had just happened ; “ In nom- 
inating him, the nature of his opinions about Chris- 
tianity was well known, he never dissembled them, 
but it is to be hoped that, faithful to the traditions 
of his corps, he will insinuate, without proclaim- 
ing them.” 

M. Chastel put himself, in effect, to the work. 
The Archives du Christianisme, of Paris (25 Jan- 
uary, 1840), reporting a letter written evidently 
by a friend, and without doubt a member of the 
Company, says, ** M. Chaste] has been himself ac- 
cused with having, in his instructions, attacked the 
belief of miracles. Betraying, from the com- 
mencement of his course, a tendency at the least, 
uncertain and doubtful, he has finished by express- 
ing himself without reserve, and by denying the 
miracle of the conversion of St. Paul.” The Nou- 
velliste Vaudois, of the 24th January, still speak- 
ing in the sense of rationalism, says, “ His aim, 
like that of Strauss and of Lamennais (to whom, 
however, he bears no relation, either as to method 
or talent,) was to restore the originals of Christia- 
nity, to their natural proportions, and to disembar- 
rass the history of Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
from the miraculous elements by which it is ac- 
companied in the Gospel. It is a progress in 
French theological science, though with respect to 
the science taken in its extent, it is a position, a 
little astern, The professor still holds to old ra- 
tionalisin, which has no scientific value, and which 
is too negative to be able to subsist long.” 


In regarding the course of M. Chastel, it must 
be admitted, that although it may have been more 
frank than some, he has not: been so unfaithful to 
the traditions of his corps, as the Nouvelliste 
Vaudois supposes, and that thoroughly speaking 
in such a way asto sap the belief of miracles in 
the mindsof the students, he has done it in a man- 
ner sufficiently adroit, sometimes even hiding him- 
self behind some other teacher. But to all intel- 
ligent persons, the incredulity of the professor is 
evident. Iwill give you some examples. The 
first concerns even the appearing of Jesus and his 
development. The one and the other, were they 
supernatural! M. Chastel, speaks of them, like 
an ordinary Jew ; he says: ‘Jesus prepared him- 
self for his work, thus; clothed with virtue, rear- 
ed by a pious family, full of the idea of a Mes- 
siah, he convinced himself that this part wag his, 
and recognised in himself all the declared churac- 


te plead for the glorious Gospel of the blessed creed for 


and this idea became the sole idea 
of his life: * His exterior life was that of all other 
men ; it wés.only at intervals, that any thing ex- 
traordinary Was seen. He lived at Nazareth. He 
did not apply to the coreg y | means of instruction, 
and never travelled out of Palestine. He limited 
himself to pilgrimages to Jerusalém, and there he 
could it is true, obtain an idea of the state of reli- 
gion amongst the Jews and other nations. In fine, 
he could arrive at a knowledge of the opinions of 
the doctors, and especially of the pharisees; but all 
that only confirmed him in his project. He be- 
came indignant as he saw how they perverted the 
law. Finally, he saw the religious lite extinct. 
Thencetorward he lived in the retreat where he 
prepared himself.” 

Coming to miracles, the professor does not deny 
that Jesus had performed cures, but he supposes 
we ought to attribute them to his empire over the 
soul. Speaking with authority, Jesus produced 
such an effect on the souls of the sick, that they 
rose up and were healed. Jesus appeared to be a 
great magnetiser! The profeseor says, “ Jesus, 
notwithstanding bis repugnance to constrain the 
faith of his cotemporaries by supernatural means, 
thought proper to condescend to their wishes, in 
this respect. For that purpose, he had only to 
permit the action of that super-human power 
which was in him, and particularly his empire 
over the soul. Jt was, perhaps, in virtue of this 
empire over the soul, that Jesus wrought his mi- 
raculous cures.” 

W hen the professor comes to the grand miracle 
of Pentecost, which founded Christianity, he hides 
himself behind a German, then contents himself 
with showing that this natural explanation ought 
not to cause us any inquietude. He says, “ The 
apostles had fixed a soleinn day (Pentecost) for 
ee publication of the Gospel. Com- 
mentators, Haas and others, have supposed that 
this event finds its natural explanation in the state 
of mind of the apostles. They were upon the 
point of announcing for the first time, the Gospel 
to the Jews; in this solemn moment, the least 
events would have for them a solemnity. It is 
known how attentive the Jews were, to signs from 
heaven. Thus when they saw a gugt of wind 
agitate the ay they thought they saw their prayer 
answered. However, the earthquake had spread 
some agitation amongst the crowd that went to 
the temple. The aposties recounted the facts, such 
as they had proved. This language must have 
astonished the Jews; they must have been sur- 
prised to hear Galileans speak to each other in his 
own speech, without considering that they might 
have learned it in their travels, These same com- 
mentators = — is only pa third 
century, that ing of strange langua 

‘* Let us remark that in supposing this explana- 
tion to be well founded, there would not result, for 
us, any obscurity, since all who are familiar with 
the genius of antiquity know, that all events were 
Sorced to present themselves to men, in a superna- 
tural manner. Whatever may be the opinion 
which one has about that, it is as supernatural that 
the event must have presented itself to the apos- 
tles, if they have reported it to us as such; but 
this is not to say, that we every where fail to dis- 
cern the natural. However this may be, the sur- 
= s the Jews determined the apostles to reply 
publicly.” 

The professor explains himself more clearly 
in regard to St. Paul, whom he represents most 
gratuitously, as full of sympathy for Jesus Christ 
and of admiration for the martyrs, at the very mo- 
ment when he was going to Damascus, to make 
new ones. Hear his recital of the conversion of 
St. Paul: “He demanded letters for Damascus: 
but in the soul of Paul there was too much sym- 
pathy with Jesus Christ, that he should not, sooner 
or later, be converted to him. The blood of Ste- 
phen spoke loudly to him. The resignation of this 
martyr excited his admiration. Fora long time he 
struggled against these sentiments, which sprung © 
up in him; but his reflections beset him with 
force, and overwhelmed him in the way to Da- 
mascus. He asked himself if error could be born 
amid such prodigies ; he surprised himself into an 
emulation for the part of Stephen and his own 
victims. During the contest of this tenderness in 
the heart of Paul, with the engagements which he 
had assumed, an oracle from heaven occurred to 
establish him. Jt thundered, and he heard these 


good | words, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? He 


falls, he is blind, he is conducted to Ananias! 
Mee conversion occurred in the year thirty-nine or 
orty.” 

Such is the official instruction which the Com- 
pany of Pastors causes to be given in its school of 
theology. “* The Company startled, says the Nou- 
velliste Vaudois, at the glaring colour which the 
instruction of its new professor tcok, and at the 
position which the faculty of theology was about 
thencefurward to assume, whether they would or 
not, in public opinion, the Company we say, has 
examined the affair, it has heard discourses, say- 
ings, and counter-sayings, it has discussed, but it 
has decided nothing, it has endeavoured to avoid 
the difficulty by quieting the affair, following the 
practice of Genevese policy, when engaged with 
difficult questions. At Geneva, in effect, they 
never solve such questions, they smother them. 
But the clergy could no longer successfully em- 
ploy this means in the actual occurrence; it de- 
scribed itself as well by its silence as by its lan- 
guage ; for happily no middle ground was pos- 
gible.” 

The a however, supposed it had fuund 
a middle ground. See the order of the day which 
it adopted after the most stormy sessions: “ The 
venerable Company, considering the article of the 
law which attributes to it surveillance of the in- 
struction of the school of theology, after having 
heard the information and explanations which have 
been laid before it by several of its members and 
in particular by Messieurs the professors of the 
faculty of theology, accepts the assurance which 
has been given to it, that professor Chastel has not 
had the intention of attacking the belief of mira- 
cles (or, as we read in another version, the founda- 
tion of revealed religion,) and confiding in his 
wisdom for the future, passes to the order of the 


da 

Thus all that the venerable Company has known 
how to do, has been to have confidence in the 
wisdom of a professor who has given such 
of it, leave it to him, and pass to the order of the 
day! A lively indignation has been excited by 
such conduct in the hearts of all religious men. 
Men of the world themselves, unbelievers, have 
comprehended that according to the proverb, he 
who is silent, consents, “The clergy of Geneva, 
says the Nouvelliste Vaudois, in accepting the 
consequences of the nomination which it has freely 
and knowingly made, embraces frankly the princi- 
ples of rationalism frankly professed by M. Chas- . 
tel, and it will espouse them in maintaining the 
professor. The effect is produced ; the instruction 
of the faculty of theology at Geneva, has defini- 
tively acquired the character which has been for 
a long time attributed to it. Let the clergy then 
place itself on this elevated position.” 


We do not unite in these views of a journal, 
which professes, in religion, the dismal principles 
of the philosophy of Hegel. We desire, on the 
contrary, that the Company and the Faculty of 
Geneva should return towards Christianity. But 
can we hope for it? However that may be, we 
see that it is more necessary than ever, that our 
school of theology should subsist in Geaeva, and 
we suppose that Protestant Christendom itself 
ought to desire it. What a triumph would it be 
for the world, if at the moment, when incredulity 
exhibits iteelf plainly in the old school, the new 
cne in which the truth is professed, should begin 
to totter, to falter, and which may God for ever 
avert, to fall! 

Thanks be to God, during the nine years it has 
existed, it has always been able to go on; but du- 
ring the last three months, it had nothing in hand, 
and had to borrow in order to pay its debts. The 
society still owes 20,000 franca ($4000,) and from 
this time to the 3lst of March, it must collect 
42,000 Francs ($8000 more,) to enable it to meet 
its engagements. The friends at Geneva have al- 
ready given. The works of colportage and evan- 
gelization, also demand their efforte. We hope, 
therefore, that our friends in other lands will con- 
sider the necessities of a school, founded to con- 
fess and teach, in the city of Calvin and Theodore 
Beza, the great truths of evangelical Christianity. 


teristics. He saw a mission which had been de- 
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regard, amongst your friends, and above all com 
inend our work to God in your prayers. 
The Lord be with you, dear brother, and bless 
all your labuurs. Menus 
M. Breckinridge, Pastor, &c. t 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 


In publishing the foregoing letter, we consider 
ourselves as laying before our teaders information 
of very deep interest on 4 subject of high import- 
ance: and moreover as thuz, must effectually open- 
os way for the accomplishment of the com- 
m with which we are honoured, by its admi- 
rable author, on behalf of the important institution 
whose necessities and whose usefulness he sets 
before us, in eo simple and cleara light. May 
we fot ask the favour of our religious newspapers, 
to give circulation to this letter ® And of our pas- 
tors and benevolent brethren in Christ, to take 
into serious consideration the noble and tnodest 
appeal made to them? 

Our sinéere conviction is, that the world owes 
to Geneva a debt which its whole wealth could not 
repay. For who can tell how large a share of its 
civilization, its prosperity, its knowledge, and its 
purity, has resulted from influences springing up 
there, and thence pervading the earth? We 
would not underrate any of the glorious fellow- 
labourers of Calvin ; especially not Luther, who 
was before him; nor Zuingle, early and intrepid 
as Luther himself. But for noble love of free- 
dom, deep devotedness to general education, and 
thorough knowledge and zeal in heavenly wisdom, 
the world at large, especially every branch of the 
wide spread Presbyterian churches of the world, is 
moet signally the heir of Geneva—of Calvin. 

Now, the true disciples of the ancient Geneva, 
the true spiritual brethren of Calvin, in the midst 
of national deadness, and ecclesiastical apostasy, 
stand in their lot, simple, laborious, devoted, al- 
most st; and tell their brethren of other lands 
their tale of sorrow and fidelity, and offer to us 
the deepand affecting privilege of restoring a por- 
tion of what we have so long enjoyed without 
reward. 

Brethren will we not do it? Will we not prove 
ourselves worthy of such blessings, sensible of the 
force of such an appeal ? 

We shall consider it a great happiness to be the 
channel of communicating the gifts of our breth- 
ren of America, to those of Geneva. Nay, if 
God's providence permitted, and the way were 
open, there is not a cause on earth, that we would 
go further to plead, than this; that is, than the 
cause of which this is one most important branch. 
Fer we sincerely believe, that no desideratum of 
Christendom, nor of Christianity in its large sense, 
is greater than the evangelization of the French 
race; nor any single means of effecting this, more 
promising than that afforded by the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, under whose care is the achool 
of theology for which M. Merle D’ Aubigne pleads. 
May he find favour with the people of God! 


From the Commercial Advertiser, 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sir—Your remarks relative to “ the Church of 
Scotland bill, introduced by the Earl of Aberdeen,” 
appear to me to be founded in error, and being well 
calculated to mislead others, [ am induced to draw 
upon the columns of my friends the editors of the 
Commercial, in order that a part, at least, of your 
readers may be accurately informed in reference 
to the controversy to which you have thought pro- 
per to draw public attention in this country. Had 
you simply confined yourself to this in collating 
from the English papers, without volunteering 
your opinions so unreservedly as you have done, in 
regard to the conduct and action of the General 
Assembly, in the premises, the matter might have 
passed without notice; and that which is so un- 
necessarily obtruded upon public attention with a 
view to forestalling public opinion, might have 
been permitted to pass down the stream of time 
without any special remark of feeling being exci- 
ted on the occasion. But I pray you, do not mis- 
understand.me. [am glad that you have invited 
discussion of the subject, not only for the sake of 
many of your Presbyterian readers here, but in 
Canada also. The only regret I have is, that you 
did not familiarize yourself more fully with the 
whole merits of the controversy, before you touch- 
ed it at all; but as you have resolved on playing 
the part of the partizan—and I dare say as a good 
Episcopalian with good motives, too—you will, it 
is hoped, indulge me with your attention for a few 
minutes, while I very briefly bring the facts of the 
case before you, in order to a more perfect under- 
standing of the attitude in which the church of 
ee now stands to the government of Eng- 

nd. 

To go no further back than the year 1637, the 
people of Scotland took the alarm at the accession 
of Charles Ist, whose gloom bigotry. instigated 
by the counsels of Laud and other High Church 
men, sought to impose upon that country, without 
distinction of religion, a book of canons and a new 
liturgy, in which the worst errors and most nox- 
ious ceremonials of Popery were revived. It was 
almost a literal and undisguised transcript of the 
Romish missals. The attempt that was made in 
1637 to introduce the service book threw the coun- 
try almost into a state of rebellion ; resistance was 

laimed at every point, and feelings excited 
which Charles found it politic soon afterward to 
conciliate. But the counsele of wisdom did not 
long prevail. Charles, under the monitions of 
Archbishop Laud, goaded the Scuttish nation to 
the quick, and in February, 1638, the sublime 
spectacle was exhibited of a whole nation abjuring 
the recent innovations as contrary to Scripture, 
and renewing with tears of joy the oath of their 
fathers to preserve the Church free from defile- 
ment, and to seal with their blood the faith trans- 
mitted to them by their ancestors. 

The General Assembly met in Glasgow in No- 
vember, and continued their sittings till December, 
1638. The moderator wasa man celebrated in 
Scottish history, and remarkable for his preeminent 
talents and pure and unmingled piety, as well as 
great moral firmness and courage. Just such a 
man was Alexander Henderson, one formed by 
nature and education for euch a crisis. He and 
his compeers were ably supported by the great 
mass of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, many 
of whom met and counselled with them in Gene- 
ral Assembly. On the 21st of November, 1638, 
they met, and after a violent struggle with the 
King’s commissioner, the Marquis of Hamilton, 
and the Bishops present, elected their moderator 
and clerk. Baffled in his object, and finding that 
the Assembly were about to take strong measures 
against the crown, for its arbitrary and dictatorial 
conduct, the Marquis dissolved the Assembly in 
the King’s name, and forbade further proceedinge. 


But the Marquis mistook his men. To have sep- 
arated in obedience to his insulting and unconsti- 
tutional mandate, would have been at once a prac- 
tical acknowledgment of the royal ey in 
the Church, and of the Episcopal authority which 
the Covenanters had solemnly abjured. There 
was no flinching with them, for that which they 
valued above all price—their religion—was at 
stake. The man of Roman courage and unwaver- 
ing resolution at their head, Henderson, called 
upon them to assert “ the prerogatives of the King 
of Zion and the spiritual independence of the 
Church!” They did so, for the Earl of Rothes 
immediately rose and presented a protest, which 
was read while the commissioner and his council 
were in the act of retiring. It is unnecessary to 
recite the protest in order to understand my object 
in now adverting to it. A writer in later times 
says, that with the view “ to secure the Church in 
time coming against Episcopal usurpstion, and to 
promote its general usefulness in after ages, seve- 
ral points of our ecclesiastical polity were then 
enacted. Kirk sessions, Presbyteries,and Assem- 
blies were, by an expresa act, restored to their 
primitive integrity. 
‘the residence of the clergy were strictly enjoin- 
ed ; and it was ordained that none should be intru- 
ded into the ministry without admission by the 
Presbytery, or contrary to the will of the congre- 


gation,” &c. 
I have thus far, #8 briefly as the case would ad- 
‘mit, referred to the action of the church in rd 


to matters which in those days ry deemed of the 
‘highest importance to — er integrity, so 
that we Sop no difficulty in establishing some 
. analogy between the past and the present. The 
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celebrated cases of the Lethendy and the Auchter- 
arder Presbyteries, the Jatter having been decided 
in the House of Lorde and given rise to the bill of 
Lord Aberdeen, have brought the same principles 
up for consideration which formed the basis of the 
earnest and solemn in 1638. What are 
they? The intrusion into the ministry without ad- 
mission by the Presbyteries or contrary to the will 
of congregations, of candidates preferred to livings 
ty patrons, many of who belong to the Church of 

ngland, and few of whom can form a true and 
faithful estimate of the requisite qualifications of 
the candidates. It is one thing to prefer a man 
merely on the ground of personal attachment, but 
whose mors! qualifications may be sadly deficient, 
as well as his literary and theological ;—another 
1o elect a man to the sacred office who is all that 
the Church calls for in sound attainments and un- 

uestioned piety. We hear occasionally of capital 
fox-hunters being preferred to good livings in the 
Church of England—men who attend more to their 
cups than to the cure of their souls; and if some 
such have found their way into the Church of 
Scotland under a somewhat lax state of discipline, 
in violation of her well known laws and recognised 
rules, it is no reason why the practice should be 
tolerated any longer. The spiritual independence 
of the Church must be maintained, and the same 
indomitable courage which carried her through the 
alarming crisis of 1638 still remains to cheer and 
animate and sustain her in her present difficulties. 
Nemo me impune lacessit is the national motto— 
most emphatically is it that of the Church. If I 
know aught of the spirit of my countrymen there 
is nothing that will rouse them sooner to action 
than an attack on the Church, for young and old 
value her complete and perfect independence so 
far as her spiritual interests are concerned. 

The constitution of the Church of Scotland is 
essentially democratic, and the people will never 
permit Popes, in the shape of crowned heads, or 
the more humble bestowers of patronage among 
the aristocracy, to trifle with their dearest rights 
and blood-bought liberties. I apprehend, sir, that 
the Presbyteries of Scotland are quite as good 
judges of the qualifications of cendidates for the 
ministerial office as my Lords Aberdeen and Dal- 
housie, both of whom are fond of patronage, for 
both are known to have much to bestow. 1 know 
of one nobleman, who promoted to a valuable liv- 
ing an individual somewhat celebrated on the score 
of literary attainments, but whore piety can be 
crammed into a nut shell—if indeed he has any at 
all; this person figures largely at radical meetings, 
and occasionally, instead of a sermon, treats his 
hearers to an essay on the corn laws or a thesis on 
politics from the sacred desk. It is to shut out 
such preachers and others of an unsound character 
from the high and responsible office of the minis- 
try, that the General Assembly have taken their 
ground, and no power on earth will drive them 
from it. If the right to control the appointment of 
persons to livings in the Church has been allowed 
to fall partially into disuetude by reason of a non 
user, the Assembly have determined it shal! be so 
no longer, for the integrity of the Church de- 
mands that it shall be strictly and faithfully en- 
forced. They are determined to have no more 
blind guides—no more wolves in sheep’s clothing 
thrust among the people. 

It is too late in the day, sir, for my Lords Aber- 
deen and Dalhousie, backed as they may be by a 
Brougham or a Cottenham, to charge that great 
and good man, Dr. Chalmers, with factious views 
—the man who has done so much to elevate the 
national character, and to throw a lustre around 
all that which dignifies and adorns a country—its 
religion—its literature, its science and philosophy ! 
Chalmers belongs to the age—the whole world— 
and there is no true hearted Scotchman that is not 
proud of him as a countryman, notwithstanding the 
fierce and intemperate denunciations of his titled 
opponents. The whole system of legislation at- 
tempted by the Lords temporal and spiritual of 
England is wrong, radically wrong on this subject, 
and they will find it so if they persist. T’o concede 
the veto to the General Assembly, and then to ex- 
ercise a veto over this, is a contradiction in terms, 
if not absolute nonsense. The Assembly ask for 
no conge d’elire from the monarch or from Parlia- 
ment to prefer any one to the pulpit—they ask it 
not nor do they need it, and yet they will cheer- 
fully “render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.”’ 

But to illustrate more fully the incapacity of 
the English Parliament to deal with matters ap- 
pertaining to the Church of Scotland, I may quote 
as germane to the matter an anecdote related 
by Dr. Chalmers, in the course of a recent speech 
in the General Assembly on Lord Aberdeen’s 
famous bill for the pacification of the Church. 
“The English Legisleture,” he said, “ were 
all cockneys together.” When he “resided in 
Glasgow an English lady came on a visit, who, 
for aught he knew, had never been beyond the 
confines of Piccadilly—she asked such odd ques- 
tions. Having enjoyed a draught of buttermilk, 
one fine morning, he wes exceedingly amused 
when, on several cows passing, the lady innocently 
asked— Pray, Mr. Chalmers, which of these cows 
is it that gives that fine buttermilk ? So it is with 
Englishmen in reference to the Church of Scot- 
land. They had as little conception of a state of 
transition from presentation to induction as the 
English lady had of the milk passing through more 
than one stage from the udder until it became 
butter.” 

That this, sir, is a struggle urged and fomented 
by the Church of England, I have not a doubt.— 
We cannot, however, permit ourselves to doubt its 
result, if Scotchmen do not belie the epirit of their 
ancestors; and if in the struggle the surplice and 
the mitre are brought to the ground and trampled 
under foot, let the Church of England blame her 
ambitious prelates and reckless sons for it. No 
sympathising tear will be shed for her, either in 
this country or in Scotland, and millions will re- 
joice in her destruction. IA. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coinace.— During the half yéar ending on the 30th 
June, there were coined at the U. S. Mint and Branches 
4,117,724 pieces of money, of the various denominations 
ranging from half eagles down to half dimes—the total 
value of which was $1,517,035. 


Tue Nortu Eastern Bounpary.—The Woodstock 
Times expresses deep indignation at the purpose of the 
Marshal ot Maine, Col. Parks, of making an enumera- 
tion of the people of Madawaska fur the United States 
census. It is stated on the authority of a letter dated 
the Sth inst. that the Marshal had arrived at the fort 
on Fish River, accompained by Mr. Haines, editor of 
the Bangor Democrat, and that they actually com- 
menced operations on that morning. ‘The Times 
thinks that the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment will not tamely look on, and “ suffer such an au- 
dacious violation of existing arrangements to pass with- 
out being noticed in a manner becoming the usual 
promptitude of Sir John Harvey; nor yet to suffer those 
participating in such a flagrant violation of the laws of 
nations to escape with impunity.” We do not see any 
occasion for so much excitement, as if the mere 
enumeration of the inhabitants were an exercise of juris. 
diction. {tis an act which does not disturb the occu- 
pations of the inhabitants of the disputed territory, nor 
dves it add any strength to our claim.— Bost. Daily Ad. 
vertiser. 


Save or THE Paresents.—~The Globe advertises for 
sale by auction at the United States navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday, 31st August, at 11 o’clock, A. M., 
the Lion and Lioness presented by the Emperor of 
Morocco to the President of the United States. 


HoreisLce Deatu.—The Bay State Democrat states 
that on Friday morning while a young man, who was 
in the employ of Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, of that 
city, was atteinpting to ascend a ledge of rocks at Little 
Nahant, the rocks gave way, and he fell about twelve 
feet, the rocks falling upon him, breaking his legs and 
injuring him otherwise internally. He was taken to 
the Nahant House, where medical assistance was pro- 
cured, and every attention paid to him which his criti- 
cal requiredy but he expired about 6 o'clock, 


Commerce. —It ig a most extraordinary fact, that 
within the last week considerable purchases have been 
made of rye, to be shipped to the Mediterranean, sup- 
posed for the Russians in the Black Sea. Last year at 
this time, there were large arrivals of rye from Odessa, 
in the Black Sea. So changeable is commerce.—N. Y. 
Express. 


MarrimoniaL By Steam —On the last up- 
ward trip of the Cleveland, a party of ladies and gentle- 


men came on board at the Manitou island, with a view 
to take a trip as faras Chicago. Finding a clergyman 


passenger, a couple on board signified their desire to 

become united in the holy bands of matrimony, and the 

ceremony was performeJ! in presence of 
r. 


allon board. Tine Rev. Allanson of Rachine, W. 
T., officiated. The names of the nuptialized were Mr. 
Seymour S. Davis and Miss Harriet L. Jackson.— Buf. 
fale Journal, 

Ou.— During the month of July last, 21 ships, 1 
barque, and 5 brigs, engaged in the whale trade, arri- 
ved at various ports in the United States, bringing 
14,800 barrels sperm oil,and 31,070 barrels of whale 
oil. W ood, of River, was de- 
stroyed by fire at Talcahuana, April 3, 1840, reported 
with abvut 200 barrels oil. a 


Boston Lunatic AsyLum.—The number of patients 
remaining in this establishment on the Ist of July, 
was 87. The number discharged during the year, 
was 17, viz. recovered, 5 ; improved, 1; not improved, 
8; died, 2; eloped |. 

Expriosion.— We learn from the Roxbury Democrat, 
that a melancholy accident occurred at the works of 
the Boston Iron Company, on the Mill Dam, on the 
6th inst. Several of the workmen were einployed at 
the puddling furnace, in cooling the cinders that had 
been drawn from it, by throwing on a large quantity 
of water, as customary. The water, it is supposed, 
found its way under the melting iron; and there sud- 
denly generating itself into steam, produced a tremen- 
dous explosion, throwing the cinders and ironin every 
direction through the building, which was set on fire, 
but soon extinguished by the engine of the company. 
Three men were dreadfully burnt, by the steam and 
melted iron. One of them, it is thought, will not re- 
cover. Four physicians were early in attendance from 
the city, and rendered every assistance in their power 
to the unfortunate sufferers. 


Epucation.—The annual examination of the Fifteen 
Public Schools at Boston, took place on Wednesday 
last, and the result was highly satisfactory. The 
Medals were then awarded. The Courier says, the 
proficiency of the girls in the Wells School, in arith- 
metic and algebra, proved that Normal Schools are a 
useless expense. 


Girarres.—Four beautiful Giraffes, and three Gazel- 
les, all in good health have arrived at New York, in 
the Br. brig Helen, from Alexandria, in Egypt. The 
largest Giraffe stands about fifteen feet high. They 
are for Messrs. June, Titus, Angevine & Co. of the 
Zoological Inatitute. 


Mr. Simpson.—We copied from the St. Louis Bulle- 
tin an account of a melanchuly event in the North 
West territory—the suicide of Mr. Thomus Siinp- 
son, in an access of insanity, after killing two of his 
companions in the expedition of discovery. The 
Montreal Gazette expresses an opinion that the whole 
story is a fabrication, assigning its reasons, as follows: 
“In the first place, it remains to be accounted for, why 
Messrs. Simpson and Dease should discover such haste 
in prosecuting a journey to England. In the second 
place, it is extraordinary that two gentlemen, whw had 
so long and so far travelled together on the best possible 
terms, should fall out about the best route cither to Cana- 
da at New York, or Lake Winnepick, where, if we may 
judge from the map, and the information of travellers in 
that part of the Contincnt, there is but one sure and ex- 
peditious route to the great lakes, Anf@ in the third 
place we believe that recent intelligence has been re- 
ecived in this city from the interior without any allu. 
sion whatever being made to the deplorable catastro- 
phe alluded to in the St. Louis Bulletin.” It afford us 
pleasure to add that intelligence has been received in 
this city also, leading to a concurrence in the opinion 
of the Montreal Gazctte— New York Paper. 


Anotuer AntTuracite Furnace.—Mr. John Pott, of 
the West Branch Valley, has converted his charcoal 
furnace into an anthracite furnace. It was blown in 
exclusively with anthracite coal, about two wecks ago, 
under his own superintendence, and continues to make 
excellent iron, yielding from 10 to 12 tons per week. 
The funrace is of the smallest class, and the yield, with 
the use of anthracite, is greater by two or three tons 
per week, than with use of charcoal. This makes the 
seventh anthracite furnace in blast in this country. 


Stonm.—We learn from the Baltimore Patriot of 
Saturday that a storm of unusual violence visited the 
upper portion of York, and lower portion of Adains 
county. on the afternoon of the I1th instant. In the 
neighbourhood of Hanover, in the first named county 
the rain fell in torrents, and there was a heavy blow, 
which, for a while, raged like a tornado, levelling 
trees and unroofing buildings, in its course. Much 
damage was done in this way; but the rain which 
fell, so welcome after several weeks of drought, more 
than compensated for it. In the vicinity of Oxford, 
Adams county, therc was a violent hail storm the 
same evening, which, besides other injuries, destroyed 
several hundred panes of glass in that village. 


Licutninc.— During the storm of Monday, the 10th 
instant, the extensive barn and out-buildings of Mr. 
Frederick Dull, about eight miles above Germantown, 
was struck by lightning, and with its contents entire- 
ly consumed. The dwelling was saved by the exer. 
tions of the firemen of Chesnut Hill. Loss between 
4000 and 5000 dollars. No insurance. It is also sta- 
ted that three barns in the vicinity of Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, were struck by lightning on Tuesday 
evening, and destroyed with all they contained. Three 
horses perished in the flames. 


Eartuquake.—The shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Hartford, (Conn.) and vicinity, on Sunday after- 
noon, 9th inst., about 4 o’ciock. ‘The Courant says it 
was accompanied by a low rumbling noise, and a re- 
port like a heavy clap of thunder, and its duration was 
from fifteen to twenty seconds. Buildings were very 
much shaken, and considerable alarm excited. In one 
or two of the churches, a part of the congregation 
rushed into the street. 


New York anp Acsany.—A large mecting of per- 
sons friendly to the construction of a rail-road from 
New York to Albany, took place at the Merchant's 
Exchange in the former city, last week. Isaac L. 
Varian was called to the Chair, when he explained, in 
a brief speech, the necessity and utility of the propo- 
sed enterprize. He was followed by Judge Bokee, o 
Dutchess county, who ably supported the construction 
of the road, by showing the facility with which a 
straight and even road could be made, about 30 miles 
from the line of the river. Alderman Rich maintain- 
ed the same view in a speech of great force. Dele- 
gates were in attendance from several counties of the 
interior of the State. 


Revotutionary Army.—We find the following in 
an old Vermont paper.—The number of regulars fur- 
nished to the revolutionary army were, by New Eng 
land, 147,441; by the Middle States, 56,571; by the 
Southern States, 56,997. It appears by the above, that 
New England, consisting of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, furnished 
more troops for the defence of the country, than the 
other nine States, 3872. The number of troops fur- 
nished by South Carolina, was 6448; Massachusetts, 
67,007; Georgia, 2697; Connecticut, 31,939 ! 

Morais Canat.—It is stated that the Morris Canal 
Company decline allowing the committee appointed in 
London and here, to muke any examination into the 


‘remaining $25, 


Company’s affairs, except as relates to the question of 
enlarging the canal, and the probable consequence of 
that measure. 


Fires.—Two new saw mills, just ready to go into 
operation, situate on the Lehigh, about half a mile be- 
low White Haven, took fire, accidentally, on ‘Thursday 
last, and were entirely consumed. They were owned 
by Messrs. ‘Taylor & Brock, and Taylor, Buckman & 

Loss about 3000 dollars each. 

The large establishment known os the Delaware 
Flour Mills, in St. Clair county, (Ill.,) nearly opposite 
the city of St. Louis, were entirely consumed by fire 
on Sunday, the 2d inst., supposed the work of an in- 
cendiary. The mills were owned by J. P. Morris, and 
the loss is estimated at $12,000. No insurance. 


Caution.—Spurious and worthless one dollar bills 
of the New York Exchange Bank are in circulation 
here, payable six months after date; signed William 
L. Hall, assistant cashier; J. Schuyler President. 
Dated Jan. 15, 1840.—N. Y. Am. 


Mau Rossery.—The mail from Buffalo to New 
York was stolen from the stage at Le Roy, on Wed- 
nesday morning, and rifled of part of its contents. 
Two hundred dollars of United States Bank, froin Geo. 
Smith & Co, to Strachan and Scott, New York and 
a draft of $1300 on the Merchants’ Bank, for E. W. 
Turner, Cashier Branch Bank of Illinois, are among 
the stolen property. ‘I'he robbers have not been de- 
tected. 

Buxxer Hitt Monument.—Forty-five thousand dol. 
lars is the suin required to carry the Bunker Hill Monu. 
ment to the height originally contemplated, 220 feet. 
The Newburyport Herald says, that two gentlemen, 
Mr. Ainos Lawrence of Boston, und Mr. Truro, a 
wealthy and liberal citizen of New Orleans, have pliedg- 
ed themselves to give $10,000 each towards it, if the 
is raised during the present year. 


_ From Frortpa.—The Apalachicola Gazette, of the 6th 
inst. saye: We learn that afew days since, a negro 
man employed on the farm of a Mr. Hawkins, within 


a mile of Chattahoochie, was killed and most shocking- 
v mangled by the Indians. ‘It seems about five o’clock, 
. M., he was sent into the orchard, (situated a short| 


fruit, and while thus employed, was shot. ‘Ihe white 


distance from the houses) for the purpuse of gathering 
together with the remaining negroes, ry 


persons, 


the alarm, immediately fled. The Indians, after plund- 
ering and burning the houses, cut down every fruit 
tree in the orchard, which was said to be very exten. 
sive. ‘l'he people th hout that portion of the Terri-. 
tory, seem very generally alarmed, since the removal 
of the troops from this part of the Territory, and many 
of the farmers, in that neighbourhood, have abandoned 
their homes. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The new steam ehip President, Captain Fayrer, ar- 
rived at New York, on Monday afternoon; and the 
new British and North American Mail steam ship 
Acadia, Captain Miller, arrived at Boston, on Monday 
morning. The President left Liverpool on the Ist, 
and the Acadia on the 4th of August. 

The Acadia has made the quickest passage ever 
yet performed across the Atlantic ; being only twelve 
and a half days from Liverpool to Boston, including 
a detention of eleven hours at Halifax. She was de- 
tained five hours beyond the usual time, by a dense 


fog. 

London papers to the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th 
inst. have been received by these arrivals. There was 
a depression in the money market, and a general 
gloom spread over commercial affairs, on account of 
the anticipated troubles between England and France. 

There appears to be little alteration in the cotton 
market. The stock of American 30,000 bales less 
than last year. 

The corn market is heavy, and the prospect of a 
fair harvest very good 

The Northeastern Boundary.—The report of the 
Commissioners on the Northeastern Boundary, has 
been published, und is decisive as to the right of Great 
Britain to the whole of the disputed territory, and 
leaning to the opinion that she is entitled even to some 
part of the state of Maine itself! 

The Ear! of Durham, the late high commissioner 
of Canada, died at the villa of the Earl of Belfast, at 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on Tuesday, July 28th. 
His age was forty-nine. 

The celebration of ‘the glorious three days at Paris 
passed off with great eclat, and with less disturbance 
than was anticipated. ‘he ceremony of translating 
the remains of the victims who fell in battle on that 
occasion, was grand and imposing. The concourse of 
people was immense, The greatest possible precau- 
tion was taken by the authorities to guard against any 
violence. ‘I'he number of National Guards present 
on the uccasion was estimated at 60,000. 

There was a painful rumour afloat in Paris that the 
King was very ill, having been attacked with an affec- 
tion of the heart. 

Spain appears to be in a deplorable state, and there 
is scarcely a day passes but more intelligence is re- 
ceived of tresh outbreaks. ‘The Spanish securities have 
consequently fallen to mere nominal prices, and the 
quotations which are daily given cannot be relied on. 

Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia have 
entered into a treaty to the exclusion of France, at 
which she feels highly indignant, and there is little 
doul.t but what she has been excluded by her own act. 
If France is determined to support the Pacha of 
Egy pt it is natural that other nations of Europe should 
refuse to enter into any alliance with her in regard to 
the Eastern question. Lord Palmerston and the 
French Ambassador, it is reported, have had warin 
words on the matter. 

An extraordinary express from Paris, gives an ac- 
count of an insurrection in Syria, and stated that it 
was fast extending itself, and becoming hourly more 
formidable. ‘The insurgents were successful in their 
encounters with the Egyptian troops. They had, in 
addition to native leaders, two Frenchmen at their 
head, but it is said the whole body is inefficient and 
incapable of resisting thcir vigorous opponents. The 
insurgents proclaimed that they fought for the Sultan, 
their legitimate sovereign, and they had hoisted the 
Turkish flag. 

Private letters from Russia confirm the previous re- 
ports uf the bad state of crops in the northern part of 
the empire. ‘The heavy rains have been of incalcula- 
ble injury, and swept away entirely the seed corn in 
part of the plains in the interior, The labouring 
classes, owing to the great scarcity of provisions, have 
been induced to commit many exeesses, and plundered 
some of the large estates. Considerable purchases of 
—_ had been made in Stockholm for exportation to 

ussia, 

A letter from Batavia of March 30th, contains the 
accounts previously brought by the English papers of 
the total destruction of the Island of ‘lernate by an 
earthquake. ‘The desolation is so complete that the 
inhabitants had scarcely time to escape to the Island 
of Timor without taking any part of their property. 

The first division of her Majesty’s squadron, of the 
Expedition to China, was spoken with Ist May off 
Cape Ayuillas, by the Mazeppa, arrived at Algoa Bay. 

Incendiaries have been at work again among the 
manufactories. At Blackburn two or three attempts 
were made to burn cotton mills, one of which was suc- 
cessful. The mill destroyed was that of Messrs. 
Livesey and Rodgett. 


GREAT BRITIAN. 

The London Times yives the annexed outline of 
the report of Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, 
the British Commissioners who were” appointed to 
explore the disputed boundary. 

The following paragraphs are given as the conclu- 
sion of the report. 

“ We report, that we have found a line of highlands 
agrecing with the language of the second article of 
the treaty of 1783, extending from the north-western- 
most head of the Connecticut river in the sources of 
the Chaudicre, and passing thence in a north easterly 
direction, south of the Rovstuc, to the Bay of Cha. 
leurs. 

“We further report, that there does not exist in 
the disputed territory any other line of highlands 
which is in accordance with thé second article of the 
treaty of 1783, and that the line which is claimed on 
the part of the United States as the line of highlands 
of the treaty of 1783 does not pass nearer than from 
40 to 50 miles of the northwesternmost head of the 
Connecticut river, and therefore has no pretensions to 
be pat forward as the line intended by the treaty of 
1783.” 

The Times gives the subjoined as the substance of 
the result arrived at by the commissioners. 

They have satisfactorily ascertained by a strict in- 
vestigation of the face of the country, by an industri- 
ous perusal and cumparison of charters, treaties, trans- 
fers of territory, and other historical records, the abso- 
lute and indisputable conformity between the intent 
and spirit of the treaty of 1783, and the demarcations 
of territory originally contended for by Great Britain; 
that no portion of the * disputed” districts ever could, 
under the authority of that treaty, or with any colour 
of justice, have been claimed by the United States; 
that the award of the King of Holland, which trans- 
ferred to the republic about three-fifths of the “ dispu- 
ted territory,” was founded on crroneous data, and on 
entire ignoranee of the facts which have been subse- 
quently developed; that the award of that Sovereign, 
if accepted by the parties, could never have been exe- 
cuted under any circumstances, the structure of the 
country interposing thereto physical and irremovable 
obstacles ; that, far from the smallest fraction of 
the disputed territory falling within the line of the 
United States, a rigorous construction of some autho- 
ritative documents would actually prove a just title on 
the part of England to a portion of what has hereto. 
fore been regarded as purt of the state of Maine itself; 
and that, in fine, the conclusions upon which certain 
“ official agents of the republic have rested the Ameri- 
can case, instead of being the legitimate results of 
practical investigation, are unsubstantial inventions, 
brought forward in the absence of all real investiga. 
tion, conveying erroneous ideas of the nature of the 
country, and calculated to mislead not only their own 
authorities, but public opinion in the United States 
and in Europe, as to the merits of the question.” 

All this matter, it will be recollected is referred to 
a new commission, already actively engaged in the dis. 
puted territory. 

The Regency Rill has been passed in the House of 
Lords. It provides for the adininistration of govern- 
ment in case the crown should descend to any issue of 
her majesty, whilst such issue shall be under the age 
of eighteen years, and for the care and guardianship of 
such issue. The bill is now a law of the land, 

In the course of a debate in the House of Commons 
on the 24th of July, on a motion for the grant of 2000 
additional men for the naval service, Lords Palmerston 
and John Russell positively denied that the revolt in 
Syria had been instigated or iu any way caused by 
Great Britain. 

The English funds had fallen five eighthe, and the 
French funds two per cent. in two days—owing to a 
rumour that England was about to interfere with an 
armed force in the affairs of the East. On that head 
in the House of Commons, the 27th July, this conver- 
sation took place: 

Mr. Flume asked whether there was any truth in the 
rumour of the intended force to be sent to Egypt or the 
Levant. 

Lord Palmerston said, if he were to be held to an- 
swer for all the rumours afloa!, the labours of his office 
would be much increased. 

Mr. Hume said the report was, 3000 troops were to 
be sent out. fle asked where were they going ? 

Lord Palmerston asked the Hon. Member if he be- 
lieved it. 

Mr. Hume answered he did, and the report had an 


effect upon the pablic funds. 1 waseasy for his Lord- 
ship to say either yes or no. 
d Palmerston. Then I say + 

The following conversation, on subject, took 
place in the House of Lords on the 30th of July. 

Viscount Strangford rose for the purpose of putting a 
question to the noble viscount at the head of Her Maj- 
esty’s government, respecting a rumour which for some 
time past had been prevalent, and which related to a 
subject of the very highest importance. The matter 
was so urgent and of such great moment, that he hoped 
the noble viscount would not feel it to be inconsistent 
with his public duty to impart that degree of informa. 
tion which, if it did no more, would abate the anxiety 
of the public mind. He had no wish to lead the noble 
viscount into any statement of details—he merely wish- 
ed him to say whether or not there was any foundation 
for the rumor to which his intended question related. 
For some days past the newspapers both in France and 
in this country, but more gererally in France, had 
been filled with oonfident statements to the effect that 
formal diplomatic arrangements had been entered into 
between this country on the one hand, and certain great 
continental powers on the other, respecting a settlement 
of the differences between Turkey and Egypt, and that 
France was neither a signing nor a consenting party 
to that arrangement. [ec did not desire that the noble 
viscount should state any of the conditions of that ar 
rangement, he merely sought for information with re- 
spect to its existence or non-existence. It was a sub. 
ject upon which the public would gladly receive any 
information, as the result must materially affect the 
value of public securities. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was perfectly truc that 
negotiations had been entered into on the subject to 
which the noble viscount referred, between this coun. 
try, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and the Sublime Porte, 
with a view to the pacification of the Levant. It was 
also perfectly true that those negotiations had been 
considerably advanced, but he never regarded such 
matters as settled until they were ratified : therefore 
all he could now say was, that such negotiations were 

ing on. 

pe Brougham said, that he was chiefly alarmed 
by that portion of the statements referred to which al- 
leged that no communication had been made to 
France till after the completion of the treaty. That 
which he wished to know was whether all commu- 
nication on the subject had been withholden from 
France. 

Viscount Melbourne replied, that communications 
had been made to France upon the subject, but that 
France was not a party to the treaty. 

Revival in the Export of Manufactured Goods to 
the United Statese—The quantity of manufactured 
goods exported to the United States, was remarkably 
small during the first six months of the present year. 
Within the last few weeks, however, the quantity has 
increased, and now there is a fair export to the States. 
The President steamship, although she charged five 
guineas per ton, got not less than 1300 packages of 
manufactured goods on freight. ‘The packet ships, as 
well as the transient vessels also, get a fair share of 
goods. We trust, therefore, that we may hail the re- 
cent revival of exports as a symptom of returning con- 
fidence in the United States market, and that the con- 
sumption of British goods by our transatlantic breth- 
ren, will speedily become as extensive as it was be- 
fore the season of distress.— Liv. Albion. 

There was a serious riot at Lancaster on the 26th, 
growing out of the dislike of the lower classes to the 
constabulatory furces, A regular battle ensued, and 
many persons were seriously injured. The police 
were defeated. 

Very great distress prevails at this moment amongst 
the peasantry in the West of Ireland, particularly in 
Galway and Mayo. Some of the landlords, resident 
and absentees, have contributed considerable sums tu 
the alleviation of this melancholy state of things.— 
The price of provisions was, however, fortunately fall- 
ing in the markets. 

An explosion has taken placc in one of the pits of 
the Mostyn Colliery. It was so powerful, that large 
lumps of coal were thrown up from the bottom of the 
pit to the surface, a distance of 130 yards. Eight 
persons lost their lives, and several were injured. 

Liverpool Markets, Aug. 5.—Corn Market—The 
Corn trade since Friday last, has been dull, owing to 
a favourable change in the weather, which has at pre- 
sent a very favourable aspect. From Ireland or coast- 
wise, we have received exceedingly light supplics of 
Grain, Flour, Oatmeal, &c. The foreign arrivals were 
also limited. Our market was flat to-day, the demand 
for wheat was small, and for the few sales effected in 
free sorts, a reducti@m of 2d and 3d per 70 Ibs. was ac- 
cepted. There was some inquiry for bonded at late 
rates, duty paid. Flour moved off slowly at a decline 
of 6d per barrel; but 30s per bbl. was in several in- 
stances refused for parcels under lock. Oats barely 
supported our last quotation; and Oatmeal on a poor 
inquiry receded 5d per load. Malt and Barley were 
unvaried, and somewhat better terms were obtained 
for Peas, 

In American Stocks there have been few transac- 
tions this week. United States Bank shares £15 5s. 
10d ; do. 6 per cent. bonds 98 a 99; Alabama sterling 
5’s, 78 a 80; Illinois sterling 6’s 86 a 87; do. dollar 74 
a 75; Indiana dollar 5’s 69 a 70; do. sterling 77 a 78; 
Louisiana sterling 5’s 89 a 90; Indiana sterling 5’s 
82 a 83; New York State 5’s 87 a 88; do. City 5’s 81 
a 82; Ohio 6’s 90 a 91; Pennsylvania 5’s 82 a 83; 
Mass. sterling 5's 100 a 102; Virginia 6’s 78 a 80. 

Money continues casy, and the best bills are dis- 
counted at 4 and 4} per cent. 


FRANCE, 


A great commotion was raised at Paris by the con- 
vention signed at London, by the representatives of 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England, and the envoy 
of the Porte, of which we had accounts by the last 
arrival; it was to the following effect :— 

“ The Sultan is to offer Mehemet Ali the hereditary 
succession of Egypt, and the life use of the pachalic of 
St. Jean d’Acre, 

“If the Pacha dees not accept the offer in ten days, 
the Sultan will then offer Egypt alone. 

“If the Pacha still holds out, the four powers en- 
gage to force Mehemet Ali to return to his duty.” 

The Paris journals rave against England, for the 
course she has taken on the Eastern question, and es- 
pecially on account of the convention signed by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, to the exclusion of France. 

The Paris journals talked of nothing less than put- 
ting the army and navy at once upon the war estab- 
lishment, and sending a force adequate to all emer- 
gencies into the Levant. 

The French government had so far given way to 
the popular excitement on the Eastern question as to 
issue two royal decrees, dated the 29th of July—the 
first calling into active service, from the 9th, all the 
young conscripts of the second portion of the contin- 
gent of 1836, and all that are still disposable of the 
contingent of 1839; the second authorises the Minis- 
ter of Marine to open extraordinary credits for increas- 
ing, by 10,000 men, the effectual force of the navy, 
besides five ships of the line, thirteen frigates, and nine 
steamers. Admiral Roussin is also preparing an 
extensive promotion, in order to fill up the staff of the 
fleet; so that, in every public department, as much 
energy is now displayed by the French Government, 
as if a war, on the most extensive scale, had actually 
been declared. 

Notwithstanding these belligerent demonstrations 
the better opinion, both in England and France, was 
that peace would not be interrupted. 


SPAIN. 


There appears to have been some serious troubles 
at Barcelona, and from what we can gather on the 
subject, the imprudence of a few of the Moderados 
was the cause. In despite of what had happened, and 
had terminated on the 19th, viz. the appointment of a 
new Ministry, the beaten party determined to raise its 
head. This they did by surrounding the Queen’s car- 
riage during her promenade, crying “ Long live the 
Queen!” and “Down with Espartero and his 
Dutches!” the latter being in a carriage that fol- 
lowed the Quecn. ‘Tidings of this soon spread 
amongst the peuple of Barcelona, and they rushed 
to retaliate and crush the Moderados. Some National 
Guards prevented the conflict, which would have taken 
place in despite of them but for the arrival and inter- 
position of Espartero. On points, however, where he 
could not be present, the people rose, irritated by the 
Moderado demonstration on the promenade, and at- 
tacked such as they knew of the obnoxivus party. 
Several lives were lost, amongst the rest that of a 
madman, named Balmas, who fired at some National 
Guards in the street, and killed one. He was, in con- 
sequence, besieged by the people in his own house, 
where he had taken refuge, and fromm whence he fired 
with fatal aim for some time. When he could resist 
no longer he blew his brains out. The inter- 
ference of Espartero, at length, put an end to these 
disorders. He proclaimed martial law, forbade all 
cries, even that of Vivala Reyna! as well as groups,/ 
and uny one, save the military, bearing arms. 


RUSSIA. 


After all the codtradictory accounts received, it 
appears that the Russian expedition against Khiva did 
not succeed. General Perowski, the commander of 
the expedition, had arrived at St. Petersburg, and stated 
that he had succeeded in finding a practicable road, 


but the excessive cold destroyed his camels which 
were his only means of transport. The campaign is 
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to be re-opened after the great heats, and hopes are 
entertained that it will be 

The Augsburg Gazette states that Prince Paske- 
witch is to take command of the Russian armies in 
the approaching campaign, and that he and the Em 
ror were to set out for the Black Sea toward the of 
July ; from these circumstances it is inferred that the 
campaign is to be one of great magnitude and impor. 
tance. Central Asia is spoken of as likely to be the 
theatre of great events. 

‘The Presburg Gazette states that Ictters from Guiz- 
zewo (12 miles from Bucharest,) dated the 29th of 
June, contained an announcement thata Russian army 
of 150,000 men had marched for Syria. Intelligence of 
the like effect had reached Constantinople ; and the ar- 
mies assembled by Russia on the borders of the Black 
more numerous than the pretext 
for them (the war in Circassia) would justfy. 

Letters from Bessarabia, published in the Gazette 
de Cologne, speak of the march of large bodies of troops 


from Poland, followed by a considerable quantity of 


seige artillery. 
tined exclnsively for the Caucasus. 


It supposed that this force is not des- 


SYRIA AND EGYPT. 


Intelligence from Beyrout comes down to the 4th 
ult. It states that the insurrection continued to ex- 
tend itself, and to gather strength. In every skirmish 
that had taken place the bravery of the insurgents was 
(as we are told) as remarkable as the cowardice of the 
Egyptian troops. They have numerous leaders, who 
appear to possess courage at least, and expect others 
still more distinguished. We find also that there are 
in their ranks two Frenchmen, Messrs, Orfroy and 
L’Heretier, to whum the title of General is given. The 
insurgents had huisted the Turkish flag and proclaimed 
that they fought for their legitimate Sovereign the Sul- 
tan. Letters from Alexandria of the 7th ult. contain 


little else than repetitions of the accounts from Beyrout, 


bearing on the insurrection. The Pasha had caused 
the birth of the Princess, the daughter of the Sultan, 
to be celebrated with much pomp. The plague was 
on the decrease. 


MEXICO AND TEXAS, 


The Colorado Gazette of the 111"? ult. states the po- 
sition of the parties near the Rio Grande as follows: 

By the arrival of the Oscar, Cleal, master, from Co- 
pano, we have very late advices from the Federal 
army at San Patricio, and through them from the 
Rio Grande. Instead of advancing into Texas, Arista 
is dividing his force of 1500 men, and has despatched 
a detachment of 600 men into the interior. The 
Federalist force in the vicinity of San Patricio, con- 
sists of about 1000 Mexicans and 250 Americans. As 
soon us Canales makes a move, we are satisfied his 
Yankee troops will number at least 5U0, for the little 
towns in the neighbourhood are alive with boys await- 
ing his motions, 

The same body of Comanches whw are supposed to 
have murdered the lamented Tunnard and his com. 
panions, recently stole the horses from “ Carlos raneh,” 
(New La Bahia) and were pursued by Carlos and his 
Meaican neighbours, who drubbed them soundly, kill- 
ing five or six ; they have since appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Live Oak Point. 

It affords us pleasure to state, on the authority of 
the Telegraph, which we presume, speaks advisedly, 
that President Lamar is altogether opposed to the mad 
schemes of invading Mexico, and hunting Indian 
phantoms with the militia of thirteen counties, with 
which the country has been annoyed for the last 
month or two. On his arrival at Austin, he prom 
countermanded the obnoxious draft, and has brought 
his cabinet to their senses. 

The Mexican “Cosmospolita,” of the 10th of June, 
has the following paragraph: “ The English Minister, 
by order of his Government, has sent a note to Mex. 
ico, notifying the Government that if, within a given 
time, which he named, the Mexicans shall not have 
reconquered Texas, the Independence of that couniry 
will be acknowledged by Great Britain.” ‘The note 
was referred to a committee of Congress. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday, 12th inst. by the Rev. George Hale, 
Rev. Perer Doucnerty, Missionary among the Chip. 
oes and Ottawa Indians, Grand Traverse Bay, 

ichigan, to Miss Maria S. eldest daughter of Ilznay 
Hicains, Esq. of Pennington, New Jersey. 

On ‘l'uesday morning, in St. Paul’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. Geornez 
Wess, formerly of England, to Miss Haratet S, At- 
LEN, the eldest daughter of the Rev. Benjamin Allen, 
deceased, former Rector of said church. 


COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY. 

This committee will meet pursuant to adjournment 
at Princeton, N. J.on Monday the 24th inst. at 4 0’clock 
P.M. It is highly important that all the members of 
the Committee should be present. By order of Com. 


mittee. Cornetius C. Curves, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 20th August, 1840. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 

The Presbytery of Albany stands adjourned to meet 
in the Presbyterian Church in the village of Amster- 
dam on the Ist Tuesday in September next, at 2 
o’clock P. M. oun Criancy, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


I wish very gratefully to acknowledge the kindness 
of those ladies of my congregation who have, after 
many tokens of affectionate regard, contributed thirty 
dollars to constitute me a Life Member ef the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 

Joun N. C. Grizr. 


yest PUBLISHED—By the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
and 


tion, and fur sale at their Book-store, corner of Seventh 
George streets, Philadelphia. 

‘The Life of Rev, Richard ter, abridged for the Board, 
18mo. Price 374 cents. 

‘The Christian Education of the Children and Youth in the 
Presbyterian Church. By Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 18mo. 

T rophetic i a res 
Twelve Tribes of Suaak.” Some. Price 183 cents, 

JAMES RUSSELL, 


Publishing Agent. 


DUCATION.—Mr. Magenis, Professor of the Science and 

Practice of F.locution, and of English Literature, respect- 

fully announces, that his Seminary will be open on Monday, 
3ist instant, 

Stammering of the most inveterate character, in a short pe- 
riod, almost insensibly eradicated. Gentlemen prepared, as 
usual, for the Bar, the Pulpit or Senate, 

So rapid has been the proficiency of those who were entrust- 
ed to his care, that he anticipates even an extension of that sup- 

rt he has received, and for which, as hitherto, his best exer- 
tions shall be used. The Academy is perfectly select, and re- 
ceives such only whose demeanor will r close investigation, 
Children entering at an early age, are taught to read in a cor- 
rect, chaste, an elegant and impressive style, a style acquired 
under the direction of several distinguished professors, in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and which has been universally 
admired by this enhghtened community. Mrs, Magenis has 
been induced to open a class for young ies to whuse moral 
and intellectual improvement every attention shall be _ 
and who will have. in the Musical department, the benefit 
Edward William Magenis’s instruction, 

TERMS,.—First Class, 85; Second, 87.50; Third, 10; 
Fourth Class, $12.50, 

Juniper Street, fourth door above Pine, Philadelphia, 

Mr, M. requests permisfion to subjoin the following 


From the United States Gazette, Philadelphia.—Mr. 

of this city, has been successful in his attempts to cure invete- 
rate stammerers, Several instances have come to our know- 
ledge of his having removed the es defects of utter- 
ance, and enabled the unfortunate sufferer to mingle in conver- 
sation, and bear his full share, without the mortification of 
stumbling upon syllables, or having ** his tongue hang upend- 
ed in his half open mouth,” There was yesterday with usa 
young gentleman who had greatly profited by Mr, M’s labours, 
though from his infaney he had been a stammerer, (we mran 
and ought to say stutterer,) yet now he can converse and read 
with fluency, and without hesitancy. We saw, also, a letter of 
thanks to Mr, Magrms, from another person who had equally 
profited by his instruction. aug 22—1t 


NGLISH AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE, S. E, 
Corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Philadelphia.— The 
duties of this institution will be resu on Tuesday the 1st of 
September next. The subscriber embraces this method of ex- 
pressing to his patrons, his gratitude for the liberal yep 
this institution continues to reccive from them, And it 
be his constant aim, to merit a still more liberal ae. 
aug 22—4t E. ROBEKTS. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Colirgiate Depart- 
ment.—The first term of the Collegiate year will open on 
Tuesday September the 8th. Applicanw for admission will pre- 
sent themselves fur examination at half- past 9 o’clock, A. M. on 
that day. BENRY REED, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Arts, No. 48 South Thirtenth 
aug 22—3t street, Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS,—Now ona hand 
V and offered for sale on liberal terma, by J. Whetham, 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Rev. Richard Baxter's Complete 
Works, 23 vola. Kev. John Owen's Works, 21 vols, do. on 
the Hebrews, 4 vols, Wall on Infant Baptism, 4 vols. Bar- 
row’s Sermons and Expository Treatises,2 vols. Jeremy Tay- 
tor’s Works, 3 vola, hiteficid’s Sermons, 1 vol. The Pulpit, 
a Collection of Sermons by Living Divines, 24 vols. Stack- 
house’s History of the Bible, 1 vol. Gurnall’s Christian in Com- 

lete Armour, 1 vol. Hervey’s Works, 1 vol. Bishop Hall's 
ontemplations, | vol. Saurin’s Sermons, 3 Gill's Body 
of Divinity, 2 vols. Do, Cause of God and vol. Blair's 
Sermons, | vol. Collyer’s Sacred Interpreter, 1 vol. Carpen- 
ter’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism, &e.1 vol. Geisler’s Text 
Book of Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols, Dick's Systemof The- 
ology, 2 vola. Henry’s Abridgment of Bingham’s Christian An- 
tiquities, 1 vol. A new and Improved Edition of Horne’s In- 
troduction, 2 vols, Romaine’s Works, 6 vols, Lardner’s Com- 
lete Works, 10 vols. Law's do. do. 9 vols. Law's Theory of 
eligion. Rev. ‘Thomas Dick’s Works, 7 vols, Reg. Dr. Grif- 
fin’s Sermons, 2 vols, President ona Works, 2 vols. Sher- 
lock’s Works, 5 vols, Robinson's Scripture Characters, 1 vol- 
Sherlock and Taylor's Discourses. Dwight’s System of The- 
ology, 4 vols, Kev. Dr. Bate’s Works, 4 vols, Southey’s Ser- 
mona, 7 vols, Oxford Edition, Smith's Sempture Testimony of 
the Messiah, 3 vels. Bishop Latimer’s Sermons, 2 vols. Preser- 
vative Against Socinianism, 1 vol. Cumming’s Pastoral! In- 
structions, 1 vol. Rev. Dr. Hawkes’ Contributions to Ecclesi- 
astica) History. A large and beautiful edition of Baxter's 
Saints’ Kest, 1 vol. The Churchman Armed against the Errora 
of the ‘Vimes,3 vols, A new edition of Murdock’s Mosheim’a 
Church History, 3 vole. Do. transiated by MeLame, 2 vols, 
Bishop Hooker's Ecelesiasucal Polity, and other Works, 2 vols, 
&e. Ke. Ke. aug 22. 
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THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


From the London Patriot. 
THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 
2 Samvun, xxiii. 15—17. 


“O for a cooling draught 

Of Bethlehem’s cooling spring, 
My boyhood drank it ofi,” 

Exclaimed the Jewish king : 
“Through all the land there’s ne’er a stream 
So sweet as that of Bethichem.”’ 


His words three worthies heard, 
And instantly arose, 
On them their arms they gird, 
And thus their vow disclose : 
“ Monarch, this day a goblet clear 
From Jesse’s well thy heart shall cheer.” 


Around that crystal stream 
Philistine warriors stood, 
Their spears and swords horrific gleam ; 
They vow they'll drink the blood 
OF any Jew whose madness fell 
Should dare approach old Jesse’s well. 


But s00n these foes belield 
The Jewish worthies come ; 
Instant their vaunting souls were quelled, 
Their fears foretold their doom. 
Goliath’s fate awaited them; 
Away they hied and left the stream. 


A t from the well 
fure the king was placed, 
But horror on the monarch fell, 
ee His thirst refused to taste; 
“ To obtain this drink, these men,” he said, 
“ Their precious lives have jeoparded !” 


King David would not drink 
The cup which life defied ; 
His princely heart recoiled to think 
Three subjects might have died. 
The drunkard’s cup has thousands slain, 
And shall we taste that cup again? 


A CONTRAST. 
BY THE LATE REV. MATTHEW WILKES. 


Calculate the weights and measures, 
Past, and present, and to come, 
Of your worldly, sensual pleasures : 

State at large the mighty sum ;— 
Tell me, are they nota bubble, 
Blown by sin’s fantastic breath, 
Agitated now with trouble, 
rsting soon in endless death? 


Calculate again the measure, 
Past, and present, and to come, 
Of the Christian’s holy pleasure ; 
State at large the mighty sum; 
Tell me—is it not a river, 
Ever flowing, ever free, 
God alone the gracious giver ? 
Stop—and drink, and happy be. 


To the tune “ Pensez a moi.” 
MRS. M.8. B. DANA. 


If sorrow’s hour has come to thee, 

And thou dost weep in agony ; 

When thou hast told the last “ farewell,” 
And floods of grief thy bosom swell,} 
Oh, sufferer! then thy Saviour sce, 
Remember Him who wept for thee ! 


In languid hours and painful days, 
When faintly beam life’s flickering rays, 
And dimly burns its taper light 

Where onee its lamp was shining bright, 
Oh, sufferer! then thy Saviour see, 
Remember Him who shines on thee! 


When weary nature sinks opprest, 

And death’s cold hands are on thy breast ; 
When life’s warm tide is ebbing fast, 
And joys, and hopes, and cares are past, 
Oh, aoe) then thy Saviour see, 
Remember Him who died for thee ! 


“SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN LOVE,” OR, 
WHAT IS POLITENESS? 


“ Mamma,” said Mary S., to her mother, as she 
sat busily sewing by her side, “ what does polite- 
ness mean! It must be something very import- 
ant, for at Mrs. B.’s yesterday, she used the word 
continually. She said she must visit Mrs. G., and 
invite her to her house, though her company was 
so disagreeable, that it made her unhappy, because 
politeness required it. When the Misses F. called 
upon her, she urged them very much to stay, 
though when they were gone, she said she was so 
relieved, and so afraid they would accept the invi- 
tation, which, for politeness sake, she was obliged 
to give them. ow, mamma, is it politeness to 
say one thing and mean another ?” 

“You are not alone in your difficulties, my 
dear,” replied the mother ; “ many older than your- 
self have asked the same question, of their own 
heart, if not of others. There is so much insin- 
cerity, so much positive falsehood in the world, 
which wears the garb and assumes the name of 
politeness, that the word has become suspicious in 
the ears of some, and the thing itself almost thrown 
away as a counterfeit gem. Our good friend, Mrs. 
D., so abhors the whole system of “ white lying,” 
as Mrs. Opie calls it, that she carries sincerity to 
the very verge of rudeness. Persons of retine- 
ment and sensitiveness of feeling, shrink from 
coming in contact with her, and one must know 
intimately her sterling worth, to be able to over- 
look her roughness of manner. A distinguished 
writer has remarked, that “ whoever makes truth 
disagreeable, commits high treason against vir- 
tue.” ‘There is undoubtedly much justice in this 
remark, so far as the manner of Sage oy truth 
is concerned. This fault, however, is far less in- 
jurious in its effects on society, than the opposite 
one of insincerity.” 

« But, mamma, must we always tell people just 
what we think of them? Must we always say 
just what we mean, and no more? It would 
make strange work in society if this rule were 
adopted.” 

“In that case, my daughter, another rule must 
be previously adopted, which has been well called 
the golden rule. ‘“*Whatsoever ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” This, together with the inspired injunc- 
tion, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
would enable us all to lite in the very palace of 
truth, without seeking to draw a curtain before 
the window of the heart. Politeness has been 
admirably defined as “ benevolence in little things.” 
A heart that in lowliness of mind esteems others 
better than itself, that looks not “on its own 
things, but on the things of others,” will naturally 
and constantly seek the good of others, and in all 
things where conscience is not concerned, yield 
precedence to them; and this graceful humility, 
this abandonment of self, constitutes the very es- 
sence of true politeness. ‘The miserable imitation 
that passes current in society, with words of kind- 
ness on the lips, while censoriousness and ill-will 
are harboured in the heart, is nothing but specious 
falsehood, more odious in the sight of a holy God, 
than its friends would willingly believe. 

“I know it is said in defence of this hollow po- 
liteness, that when we urge an invitation of any 
kind on others, hoping ail the while it will not 
be accepted ; when we express deep regret at our 
inability to do, what nothing but the want of dis- 
position prevents us from doing; in short, when 
our tongues express what our hearts do not feel, 
that this is all understood, that it is a mere con- 
ventional usage, which passes fur just what it is 
worth and deceives nobody. Allowing this to be 
the fact, the practice is even more inexcusable, 
since one of God’s positive commands is broken, 
without even¢he shadow of an apology for its 
violation, @No one, it seems, is made happier by 
believing, for a moment, in a friendship which 
does not exist, since al] understand these conven- 
tional phrases to mean nothing at all. But it is 
not true that no one is deceived by them. De- 
ception is at the very foundation of the system, 
and no® one votary of fashion wou!d trouble her- 
self to repeat again the accustomed words if she 
- believed that her heart was plainly visible through 
them. The spirit of the world pays homage to the 
spirit of Christ, by borrowing the garb of benevo- 
lence, hoping thus to conceal her own deformity, 


while she will not make the sacrifices necessary 
to the attainment of the thing itself.” 

“ But, dear mother, Mrs. B. is a Christian ; how, 
- then, can she say to others what her heart does 
not feel? How could she tell her domestics to 


answer, ‘not at home,’ to a lady at the door, when 
she knew it was commanding the girls to utter a 
falsehood 

“‘I'his is indeed the darkest feature of the whole 
subject, my child, and one which should lead us to 


| watch and pray lest we also enter into temptation. 


There was a time when the followers of Jesus 
were distinct from the world, neither partaking of 
its spirit, nor conformed to its habits and maxims. 
They were a peculiar people, and supposed it nei- 
ther possible nor desirable to conceal the badge of 
their discipleship. But now religion has become 

pular, the Church has come down from her 
ofty elevation to mingle with the world under the 
vain pretence of exerting a salutary influence, 
though in reality the influence exerted is chiefly 
on the other side. The children of light, in too 
many instances, speak the language and weer the 
livery of the children of darkness, that there may 
be no *pharisaic distinction.” The house, equi- 
page, furniture, and dress of the professing Chris- 
tian are all in exact accordance with those of her 
neighbour, who has taken this world for a portion, 
and her ideas of politeness are essentially the 
same. If the tyrant fashion requires falsetood, 
under the name of politeness, from the one, the 
other ‘cannot be singular; and, after all, religion 
does not consist in such little things, or in making 
one’s self better than their neighbours.’ Thus re- 
proach is brought on the name of Christ; he is 
wounded in the house of his friends; and the 
Church, which should be terrible as an army with 
banners, becomes a by-word of shame and deri- 
sion to the ungodly,” 

“ But what would you have Christians do, in 
the ordinary intercourse of life?” 

‘TI would have them sacredly regard the truth, 
in small no less than in great things. By cultiva- 
ting an habitual feeling of kindness toward all ; 
by becoming imbued with that love which ‘seek- 
eth not her own;’ they may so live, and so feel, 
that benevolence shall flow out spontaneously in 
every word and action, making ever an unwel- 
come truth less repulsive than a honied falsehood. 
The difficulty is all ina right state of heart, and 
here the reformation must begin, or we should only 
exchange one evil fur another. While malice and 
uncharitableness are lodged in the breast, the lips 
must of course be taught a language foreign to 
the heart, or society could not be held together for 
aday. But, my daughter, let us remember that 
the blessed Redeemer requires of us a right state 
of heart, and that he who hateth his brother, in 
his heart, though his actions may all express warm 
affection, is a murderer. 
you are benevolent and tender hearted from reli- 
gious principle, you will have little occasion to 
study the external rules of politeness, for its very 
spirit will characterize all you think, or say, or do. 

Moral Advocate. 


INDIAN GRATITUDE. 

Not many years after the county of Litchfield be- 
gan to be settled by the English, a stranger Indian 
came one day into an [nn in the town of Litchfield 
in the dusk of the evening, and requested the 
hostess to furoish him with some drink and supper. 
At the same time he observed, that he could pay 
for neither, as he had no success in hunting; but 
promised payment as suon as he should meet with 
better fortune. The hostessrefused him both the 
drink and the supper; called him lazy, drunken, 
good for nothing fellow; and told him that she did 
not work sv hard herself, to throw away her earn- 
ings upon such creatures as he was. A man who 
sat by, and observing that the Indian, then turning 
about to leave so inhospitable a place, shewed by 
his countenance, that he was suffering very severe- 
ly from went und weariness, directed the hostess to 
supply him what he wished, and engaged to pay 
the bill for him. She did so, When the Indian 
had finished his supper, he turned to his benefactor, 
thanked him, and assured him that he should re- 
member his kindness,and whenever he was able 
would faithfully recompense it. 

Some years after, the man who had befriended 
hin, had occasion to go some distance into the 
wilderness between Litchfieldgthen a frontier set- 
tlement, and Albany, where he was taken prisoner 
by an Indian scout, and carried to Canada. When 
he arrived at the principal settlement of the tribe, 
on the southern border of the St. Lawrence, it was 
proposed by some of the captors that he should be 
put todeath. During the consultation, an old In- 
dian woman demanded that he should be given up 
to her that she might adopt him in the place of a 
son whom she had lost in the war. He was ac- 
cordingly given her, and lived through the suc- 
ceeding winter in her family; experiencing the 
customary effects of savege hospitality. The fol- 
lowing summer he was at work in the forest alone, 
an unknown Indian came up to him and asked him 
tu meet him at a place which he pointed out, upon 
a given day. The prisoner agreed to the proposal, 
but not without some apprehensions that mischief 
was intended him. During the interval, these ap- 
prehensions increased to such a degree as to dis- 
suade him, effectually, from fulfilling his engage. 
ment. Soon after the same Indian found him at 
his work again, and very gravely reproved him for 
not performing his promise. The man apologized, 
awkwardly enough, but in the best inanner in his 
power.—The Indian told him that he should be sa- 
tisfied if he would meet him at the same place on 
a future day, which he named. The man promised 
to neet him, and fulfilled his promise. When he 
arri¢ed at the spot, he found the Indian provided 
with two muskets, ammunition for them and two 
knapsacks. The Indian ordered him to take one 
of each and follow him. The direction of their 
march was to the south. The man followed with- 
out the least knowledge of what he was to do, or 
whither he was going; but concluded that, if the 
Indian intended him harm he would have dispatch 
ed him at the beginning, and that at the worst he 
was as safe where he was, as he could be in any 
other place. - Within a short time, therefore, his 
fears subsided; although the Indian observed a 
profound and mysterious silence concerning the 
object of the expedition. Jn the day time they 
shot such game as came in their way, and at night 
kindled a fire by which they slept. After a tedious 
journey of many days, they came one morning to 
the \op of an eminence presenting a prospect of a 
cultivated country in which was a number of houses. 
The Indian asked his companion whether he knew 
the ground. He replied eagerly that it was Litch- 
field. His guide, then, after reminding him that 
he had many yvars before relieved the wants of a 
fanished Indian at an Inn in that town, subjoined, 
“Tam that Indian; now I pay you—go hoine.” 
Having said this, he bade him adieu, and the man 
jovfully returned to his own house.— President 
Dwight’s Travels. 


ANECDOTE OF A LION. 


Poor Gert Schepers, a vee-boor of the Cradock 
district, was out hunting in company with a neigh- 
bour— whose name, as he is yet alive, and has, 
perhaps, been sufficiently punished, | shall not 
inake more notorious. Coming to a fountain, sur- 
rounded, as in common, with tall reeds and rushes, 
Gert handed his gun to his comrade, and alighted 
to search fur water. But he no sooner approached 
the fountain, than an enormous lion started up 
close at his side, and seized him by the left arm. 
The man, though taken by surprise, stood stock 
still without struggling, aware that the least at- 
tempt to escape would ensure his instant destruc- 
tion, ‘I'he animal also remained motionless, hold- 
ing fast the boor’s arm in his fangs, but without 
biting it severely—and shutting his eyes at the 
same time, as if he could not withstand the coun- 
tenance of his victim. As they stood in this posi- 
tion, Gert, collecting his presence of mind, began 
to beckon to his comrade to advance and shoot the 
lion in the forehead. This might have been easily 
effected, as the animal not only continued still with 
closed eyes, but Gert’s body concealed from his 
notice any object advancing in front of him. But 
the fellow was a vile poltroon, and in place of 
complying with his friend’s directions, or making 
any other attempt tosave him, he began cautiously 
to retreat to the top of a neighbouring rock. Gert 
continued earnestly to beckon for assistance for a 
long time, the lion continuing perfectly quiet— 
and the lion-hunters affirm, that if he had but per- 
severed a little longer, the animal would have at 
length relaxed his hold, and left him uninjured. 
Such cases, at least, they maintain, have occasion- 
ally occurred. But Gert, indignant et the pusil- 
lanimity of his comrade, and losing patience with 


On the other band, if 


the lion, at last drew his knife, (a weapon which 
every back country colonist wears sheathed at his 
eide,) and with the utmost force of his right arm 
plunged it into the animal’s breast. The thrust 
was a deadly one, for Gert was a powerful man; 
but it did not prove effectual in time to save his 
own life—fur the enraged savage, striving to grap- 
ple with him, and held at arms length by the ut- 
most eff rts of Gert’s strength and desperation, 
dreadfully lacerated the breast and arms of the un- 
fortunate man wit! his talons, that his bare bones 
were laid open. The livn fell at last from loss of 
blood, and Gert fell along withhim. The coward- 
ly companion who had witnessed this fearful a. 
gle from the rock, however, took courage to a 
vance, and succeeded in carrying his mancled friend 
to the nearest house—where such surgical aid as 
the neighbours could give, was immediately but 
vainly applied. Poor Gert expired on the third 
day after with Jock-jaw.— Thompson's Travels in 
South Africa. 


THE PRIEST’S FUNERAL.* 


I was once staying throughout a Sunday in a 
French provincial city rich in the remembrances 
of ancient days, and possessing now many struc- 
tures of venerable and imposing grandeur. * * 
In the morning I had attended service at the Pro- 
testant Church, but this was open only once in the 
day. I strolled therefore, afterwards, into the 
cathedral, one of the nobiest piles existing of Go- 
thic architecture. I paced its aisles slowly back- 
wards and forwards, sometiwes stopping to gaze 
upon the many-tinted windows, or to measure with 
my eye the lofty columns which supported the 
carved root; and sometimes hurrying with quicker 
step when | thought how, in this splendid temple, 
nominally dedicated to Jehovah, there is daily ex- 
alted for the adoration of the people a miserable 
idol. Many persons met or passed me, but I did 
not heed them; I was wholly occupied with my 
own meditations, At length I fuund vespers com- 
mencing ; and when I saw the choir filled with the 
officiating priests, and the Cardinal Archbishop of 
the see in rich vestments take his station, I retired 
to a distant corner, where [ might be unobserved. 
There, while the clouds of incense rose and diffused 
an aromatic savour, and the chant echoed swelling 
and sinking through the arches, I covered my face 
with my hands, and inly prayed that God would be 
pleased to quicken again the dead and dry bones, 
and bid them live. 1 then resolved to leave the 
place; but when I had reached the street, I saw, 
on turning round, that over the principal dvor of 
the cathedral was suspended a large black pall, 
which | knew betokened an approaching funeral. 
Knots of people, I observed, were gathered here 
and there, conversing in a Jow but earnest tone, as 
if in anxious expectation. On making some en- 
quiries, [ learned that an aged priest was to be 
buried. “He was much beloved,” my informant 
said; “ but he suffered many troubles,” added he. 
with a peculiar expression, “may Heaven rest his 
soul, and forgive his enemies, as I am sure he for. 
gave them!” My curiosity was excited, and I de- 
termined to witness the ceremonial]. 1 returned, 
therefore, to my former post, where, while I was 
sitting, by and by I heard the tread of many feet, 
and then a gorgeous possession swept past me. 
But I thought, as I looked on it, that a kind of con- 
straint was in the features of the priests, as if they 
were engaged in a service they would rather have 
declined; while the countenance of most of the 
attending crowd was sad, as if they mourned a 
friend; and tears flowed plentifully from many 
children, who formed, as it seemed, a school. | 
need not describe the funeral rites; in truth, while 
I witnessed them, my thoughts rose above them, 
and | could not suppress the mental inquiry— 
“Where is the spirit of him whose body they are 
thus committing to the dust? did he die blinded in 
the superstitions of this apostate church, or was 
his hope resting upon the blood and merits of Je- 
sus!” These were melancholy cogiiations; and, 
as | turned away, I endeavoured to check them by 
the remembrance that it was not for me to judge 
my departed brother—the Judge of the whole 
earth, before whose tribunal he was now standing, 
would assuredly do right. 

I had no opportunity that niglit of meeting any 
individual who could give me information of the 
character of the deceased ; and very early the next 
morning [ embarked on board a steam-packet, 
which was to convey me down the river on which 
the city I have just spoken of was built, to a sea- 
port town seventy or eighty miles distant. After 
we had proceeded a short distance on the voysge, 
I discovered among my fellow-passengers two or 
three priests, whose faces ] had noticed at the fu- 
neral the evening before. They were conversing, 
as it appeared by their animated countenances, on 
some interesting topic, which I could not help 
thinking—so completely was my mind still en- 
grossed with the occurrence I have related—mighi 
have reference to the deceased. I therefore ven- 
tured to approach them; and took advantage of a 
pause in theif discourse, to ask if I had not seen 
them yesterday at the cathedral taking part in a 
very solemn service? “It is likely, sir,” said the 
youngest of them with vivacity ; “and | was just 
recounting to my brethren here the many testimo- 
nies of paternal kindness which | received from 
the venerable person, whose funeral rites you wit- 
nessed. I, at least,” he emphatically added, * J 
will never him.” 

This speech increased my desire of knowing 
more; and therefore, apologizing for my curiosity, 
[ begged to know who it was that he so much re- 
spected. ‘I'his questiun Jed to a long and interest- 
ing conversation, in the course of which I after- 
wards made of others, | learned the following par- 
ticulars, 

The-deceased had been a man of noble family, 
and was once possessed of considerable wealth. 
From a youth, however, he had been remarkable 
for a studious and contemplative turn of mind, and, 
against the wishes of his friends, who would rather 
have had him distinguished in the army or at court, 
had devoted himself to the church. In the course 
of time he became noted as an eloquent preacher, 
and had many opportunities of preferment; but he 
chvse to contine his talents to the retirement of a 
country village, where his sole care was the wel. 
fare of his flock. He was the friend and counsellor 
of the meanest peasant; his hand was ever open to 
relieve the distressed; his influence ever exerted 
to protect the unfortunate, and advance the deserv- 
ing: insomuch that when the revolution broke out, 
and the fury of the people wag generally excited 
against the priesthood, his parishioners to a man 
resolved to defend their beloved pastor with their 
lives. But their affection was of little force against 
the strong hand of arbitrary power; his noble name 
was alone sufficient to destroy him; and messen- 
gers were despatched to seize and convey him to 
Paris. He had notice of their approach, and at 
first determined patiently to wait their arrival, and 
deliver himself up a meek victim to their will; 
but the tears and entreaties of his flock prevailed 
on him to change his purpose. As they could not 
protect him, they implored him at least to flee from 
the danger, and reserve himself for better times. 
Perhaps, they told him, they might ere long be 
permitted to meet again; and it would be joy once 
more to receive him as a father returning to his 
devoted family. Moved by their prayers he con- 
sented to disguise himself and emigrate to Eng- 
land; though, as he afterwards confessed, he felt 
it almost a pollution to tread the soil of a Protes- 
tant country. For “after the most straitest sect” 
of his religion, he had lived a Romanist. All the 
ceremonies and dogmas of that faith he had perti- 
naciously adhered to, and was persuaded that out 
of the pale of his church there could be no salva-| 
tion. On his first arrival in England he associated 
only with his own countrymen; shelter and pro- 
tection was all that he needed from strangers— 
converse with them he wished not. But in the 
course of time, when the pittance he had been able 
to bring with him was exhausted, and he was com- 
pelled to resort to some means of procuring a live- 
lihood, he became a teacher of his own language 
in English families. But even then for many | 
years, he shrunk from all but professional inter- 
course with those to whom he was thus introduced, 
and firmly, though mildly, repelled every proffer 
of friendly intimacy. At last, however, the per- 
severing kindness of an English clergyman (who 
had been one of his pupils) to him, while suffering 
under a long and painful illness, broke duwn the 


* From the Church of England Magazine. 


%| Safety, it was in deep poverty. Tne possessions of 


barrier of his reserve. He now found, to his sur- 
prise, that Protestant doctrines could be defended, 
which he had hitherto believed impossible, by 
other weapons than those of enthusiasm; and that 
the Romish faith might be rejected without the re- 
jection, at the same ti»e, of entire Christianity. 
New thoughts began to rise up in his mind, and a 
new light to break in on his judgment. He had 
no desire to leave the church of his fathers; still, 
he could not view it with precisely the same full 
and exclusive veneration he had hi herto paid to it. 

While thus disquieted, and almost doubting what 
to believe, a political change took place by which 
a return to France was opened to him. He em- 
braced the oportunity with joy (tho’ he had found 
in the land of his exile a tie which he had not an- 
ticipated,) and set out with alacrity for his former 
home. His arrival was a day of jubilee to the inha- 
bitants of the village, for though years had pas-ed, 
their feelinysof affection towards him had not abated. 
Many, indeed, who had loved him were no more; 
but there were very many still who remembered 
his paternal care; and there were those whom he 
had biessed in their cradles, or, born s:nce his de- 
parture, who had been taught by their parents to 
luve and long for, as they called him “the good 
pastor.” ‘Though, however he was returned in 


his house had been swept away, never to be again 
recovered ; and for the remainder of his life he had 
only the meagre salary which the French govern- 
ment apportions to the clergy of that kingdom. 
But if hia means of relieving destitution were lvs- 
sened, his zeal seems to have proportionally increas- 
ed; and though now an aged man, he set himself 
to labour with more than youthful vigour. And 
such is the strange force of old associations, that 
when thus settled once more in his village, his 
exile seemed but as a dream; and the thoughts 
which had latterly disturbed his mind, were gone 
like the visions of the night. He could not, to be 
sure, quite cherish his former hatred of Protestants, 
but he was ae attached as ever to the doctrines of 
his own church. In one respect, indeed, there was 
a change. He appeared to lav less stress than 
before on the mere formal participation, in rites’ 
and services; and there was a savour, I may al- 
most say 4 spirituality, in his exhortation, which 
they had heretofore lacked. But this brought him 
into more repute. And though, as a poor man, he 
was less noticed by the rich and great, he was 
looked up to with higher reverence by the clergy 
around him, as living in the odour of sanctity, and 
exhibiting a bright example for them to follow. 

Some years thus glided away, when his English 
friend, travelling on the continent, came to visit 
him, and resided a few weeks ia his house. Their 
former intimacy was now perfectly renewed, and 
many a long and unreserved conversation they 
held upon the Scriptures—some said through the 
nights, for very often the lamp, which glimmered 
through the priest’s window, was not extinguished 
when the rustics rose to their early toil. And it 
seemed as if the aged man took counsel of his 
young inmate, and had learned somewhat of him: 
for the character of his instructions was altered ; 
he appeared to feel that there was so nething he 
had heretofore neglected to teach his flock, and to 
be making up for lost time. Neither was this 
a transient impression; for when his friend had 
left hin, his preaching became more and more 
strange; and it was rumoured tisat his sentiments 
resembled nearly the doctrines of Protestantism. 
His ecclesiastical superiors did not at the first in- 
terfere, because they knew that he was held in 
universal veneration; but they were heard some- 
times to drop hints that the old man was verging 
into dotage, and that ere long it would be neces- 
sary to place another in his cure. Yet his mind, 
to those that listened to hin, seemed as clear as it 
had ever been, and his vigour was unabated, 
Though bending now beneath the weight of years, 
he was more actively employed in visiting the cot- 
tages of his people, and especially more unwearied 
in instructing the children in the village school. 
With these lambs of his flock he would spend hours 
every day, making them read out of the Scrip- 
tures, and explaining to them the love and mercy 
of Jesus Christ. There were some persons who 
did not receive him now quite so cordially as be- 
fore ; but no open unkindness was shown him, till 
on the occasion ot the death of one of his scholars, 
whom, it was said, he had encouraged in views 
not sanctioned by the Romish Church. She died, 
to be sure, it was admitted, in remarkable peace; 
but her friend accused the priest of having by 
some means deluded the child, and indulged in a 
spirit of bitter hostility against him. Complaints 
were formally laid before his superiors; and after 
a long investivation, conducted with much secresy, 
it was decided that he was no longer able, through 
the infirmities of age, to discharge his office: and 
theretore the parish was committed to other hands, 
and he was removed to the neighbouring city, and 
lodged with a distant relative. Much curiosity 
was excited about him; fur he was well known in 
the place, and whenever he had occupied the pul- 
pit of any of the church’s there, crowds had 
thronged to listen to his persuasive eloquence. | 
But by degrees the interest subsided ; for he never 
came abroad, or was seen by any of his acquaint- 
ance: und once when his English friend passed 
through the city, and endeavoured to procure ad- 
mittance to him, he was told that he was too sick- 
ly to bear the presence of a stranger ; s»that there 
was little evidence what was the condition of his 
mind during his last days. Whispers, however, 
there were that he was not kindly treated, and was 
subjected to some restraint; and at last, when his 
constitution was broken up, and he lay upon his 
death-bed, that he had refused the rites of the 
Romish Church. They were, however, it was ad- 
ded, administered to him while in a state of insen- 
sibility, and then he slept in peace. Many persons 
looked on him when he was placed in his coffin, 
and the unanimous remark of every one was, that 
his features were calm in death, and even smiling, 
as if, ere his spirit passed away, it had begun to 
feel the joys of immortality, and had left his im- 
press on the clay. Whether or no he did at last 
renounce the Romish faith, could not certainly be 
known; but it was judged expedient after his de- 
cease to preventall scandal, and, ascribing the cloud 
of his latter days merely to the failure through 
age of his mind, to bury him honourably, as became 
hiscondition. Many of his former flock were there 
to witness the solemnity, and the children I had 
seen were those he had instructed, whose tears 
could not be restrained over the grave of their be- 
loved pastor, 

Such “was the little history that I collected. 
Years have passed since I learned the facts; but I 
have often thoughtfully recurred to them; and 
they have furnished to my mind a consolatory proof, 
that even in the papal church there are those 
whom the Lord will bring out as his people not 
to b» partakers of her plagues; that as in idola- 
trous Israel there were seven thousand, though the 
prophet knew them not, who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal—as in Sardis there were some that 
had not defiled their garments—so even in Rome 
there is a remnant not separated, it may be, to the 
eye of man, but yet accepted of God, as washed in 
the blood of Christ, and relying really upon his 
atonement.—Church of England Magazine. 


MOHAMMEDANS IN NEW YORK. 


In his monthly report Mr. Hubbard, agent of the 
Bible Society of New York, gives the following 
account of his visit to the Sultana, the Arabic ship, 
which is at present in that port: ‘“ f was intro- 
duced to the officers, who speak Engtish tolerably 
well, I informed them that my object was to pre- 
sent them with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in 
theirown language. The Bible was cordially ac- 
cepted, and excited a great deal of curiosity. 
They read fluently, frequently stopping to make 
remarks, They said, ‘that there were many good 
things in the Bible, but that Christians were not 
so strict in observing them as Musselmen were in 
observing the precepts of the Koran.’ | 

“I found on board a native of Bombay, who 
could speak English, Arabic, and Portuguese. He 
wished to have an English Bible and some Tracts, 
which I gave him. ‘lhe nuwber of men and boys 
on board the vessel is fifty-fuur. The captain has 
accepted of an elegant copy of the Arabic Bible 
for the Sultan, which will be presented on the 4th 
of July with an appropriate inscription. As great 
changes have taken place latter], in the d.minions 
of the Sultan, favourable to the spread of Christi- 


anity, 1 cannot but hope that these Bibles may 
prove a blessing to these sons of Ishmael.” 


FROM TIE -—- OF THE REV. JOHN supremacy. After some other religious exerciser, 


RUOWN. 


© what must Christ be in himself, when he 


swectens heaven, sweetens Scripture, sweetens lar anthorities, united in affirming that their design | 


the duties on that occasion terminated. 
“* All the contributors, together with the Consu- 


ordinances, sweetens earth, and even sweetens isto havea Protestant Church in Alexandria, which 


trials! O what must that Christ be in him-elf! 


| shall hold out the lanp of salvation on the broad, 


Any thing that | know about religion is this— comprehensive and common basis of orthodox Chris- 
that | have found weakness and wickedoess about fianily. ‘The Lord in mercy grant, that all the 
myself, and grace and mercy, and loveliness about prayers offered up to the throne of grace on that 


Jesus. 


I have been looking at him these many years, | 
and never yet could find a fault in him but what | 


was of my own making; though he has seen ten 
thousand faults in me. Many a comely person | 
have seen, but none so comely as Christ: many a 
kind friend I have had, but none like Christ, in 
loving kindness and tender mercies. 

| am sure a poor worthless wretch he hath had 
of me ; but a precious, superlatively precious Christ 
| have had io hin. 

How amazing that a rich deservant of hell should 
get such a Christ! 

If you or I get a crumb from the Master’s table, 
what a wonder of sovereign mercy it is! 

Compare your mercies, ) our visite, not with the 
wishes of your soul, but with the deserts of your 
sin. 

‘Though we should get but one smile of His 
countenance in a wiwie year, what a mercy to 
those who deserve all the year throughout to be 
tormented in the lowest hell. 

No doubt I have met with trials as well as 
others, yet so kind hath Gud been t» me, that | 
think, it Gud were to give me as many years as | 
have already lived in the world, I would not desire 
one single circumstance in my lot changed—ex- 
cept I wish | had jess sin. 

Though | have not been left to commit gross 
crimes, yet He and I know the outrageous wicked- 
ness of my heart. 

J have served many masters, but none so kind 
as Christ. 

O how astonishing that the Spirit of God should 
enter into our vile hearts contrary to our strivings! 
Even so it seemed good in his sight. Let praise 
flow, forever flow. *. 

1 am sure Christ may say of me, “ These sixty 
years this wretch hath grieved me.” 

O what a miracle to sce me, the arrant rebel, 
sitting on the throne with Jesus! 

Never grudge either purse or person for Christ. 
I can say this, that | never was a loser by any 
time spent, or by any money given for him. 

We should reckon him a madmun that would 
throw away a father’s estate, but he is much more 
foolish who throws away a father's God. 

O how strange that rivers of pleasure should be 
provided forthe murderers of God’s Son, and the 
contemners of his word. 

Ah, how many of us called Chris'ians are led 
like beasts, by the head; and how few like saints 
indeed, are Jed by the heart. 

I am but weak ; but it is delightful to find one’s 
self weak in everlasting arms: O how much do I 
owe my Lord! 

There are wonders in heaven, and wonders in 
the earth; but the least part of redemption work is 
more wonderful than thern all. 

O how God hath exemplified that law in his con- 
duct towards me: “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; and in so doing 
: — he hath heaped hot melting coals on my 

ead. 

So far asever I observed God’s dealings with my 
soul, the flight of preachers sometimes entertained 
ine; but it was Scripture expressions which did 
penetrate my heart, and that in a way peculiar to 
themezel ves, 

It might be written on my coffin, “ Here lies 
one of the cares of Providence, who early wanted 
both father and mother, and yet never missed 
them. 

O, sirs ! dying work is serious! serious work in- 
deed ! and that you will svon find. 


FIRST PROTESTANT * HOUSE OF PRAYER” 
IN EGYPT. 

The Pasha of Egypt recently made a donation 
of a lot of ground in the centre of the great square 
of Alexandria, to the late British Consu!. By the 
approbation of the Pasha, that gentleman imme- 
diately resolved to dedicate that conspicuous spot 
to the Lord Je-us; as the site of an edifice for 
Christian worship. Divine Providence sodirected, 
that Mr. Duff, one of the Scotch missionaries to 
India, and Mr. Grimshaw, an Episcopal inissionary 
to the East, arrived in Alexandria only three days 
before the period appointed for the laying of the 
foundation stone of that building. ‘The proposed 
merely civic ceremonial was instantly changed 
into a religious Protestant sulempity. 

At nvon the British residents in Alexandria of 
every order, in number about one hundred, with 
the various national insignia, marched in regular 
procession from the house of the British Consul- 
General, to the centre of the great square in Alex- 
andria. ‘I'he processwn was watched by immense 
crowds of Arabs, Egyptians, Jews and Turks, Not 
one opprobrious appellative was heard from the 
mouths of the Mohammedaus, who “looked on in 
wondering silence !” 

From the narrative of this most remarkable and 
auspicious * Sign of the ‘limes,” by Mr. Duff, we 
extract the ensuing delineation; in the perusal of 
which every Christian must feel the devout appli- 
cation of the Psalmist’s leart-cheering prayertul 
announcement—* This is th Lord’s doing, it is 
marvellous in our eyes. Save now, O Lord! I be- 
seech thee, send now prosperity!” 

“Standing with our heads uncovered, and our 
faces turned towards “the great sea,” celebrated 
in sacred song—beneath us, the capacious reservoirs 
for the annual reception of the overflowings of the 
Nile—before us, the once renowned Island of Pha- 
ros, whence issued the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament—to our left, the Catacombs, those 
vast repositories for the embalmed dead—on our 
right, the upright and the prostrate obelisks, called 
the * Needles of Cleopatra,’—hehind, that stupen- 
dous granite column, *‘ Pompey’s Pillar,’ the only 
unmutilated munument of the magnificence of an- 
cient Alexandria—around us, one undistinguished 
mass of ruins— Palaces, where the flower of Egypt 
and the might of Rome once blended in luxurious 
revelry—Lubraries, replenished with the then en- 
lire existing literature of the age— Temples, which 
long formed the last and most gorgeous asylums of 
the gods of*Heathenism— Academies, which incor- 
porated Platonism, and other errors, with the sub- 
lime and pure doctrines of Christianity—and 
Churches, which irradiated by the presence of Clem- 
ens, Origen and Athenasius, attracted the admiring 
gaze of Christendom—O! with such images and 
memorials of the past crowding upon the mind, and 
blending with the purposes of the present, how 
could we remain unmoved! ‘There we stood, amid 
the utter desolations of a city, once the emporium 
of commerce, the theatre of opulence and pomp, 
and the mightiest stronghold of Christianity—and 
our design was, to Jay the foundation of an edifice, 
in which might be rekindled the long-extinguished 
lamp of the Gospel; and trom which might stream 
forth the rays ofa gloriwus illumination, over the 
ravages of ‘conflagration ~and earthquake, and the 
still more frighttul devastatiuns of the Saracen and 
the Turk! 

“Silent and solemn, therefore, was the hour 
when a hundred British subjects, in the very contre 
of one of the principal fustnesses of Mohammedism, 
united in imploring the God of their fathers to smile 
propitious, conduct the building to a happy consum- 
mation, and perpetuate his blessing to the latest 
ages of posterity. Uponme,” Mr. Duff, “ it devolv- 
ed to commence the public services of the day, by 
supplication to Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, in the name 
of the Divine Redeemer, and for the plentiful effu- 
sion of the influences of the Almighty Spirit of all 
grace. 
man of the Church of England, a traveller and 


temporary sojouruer, like myself, delivered an evan- 


gelicaily faithful and appropriate address. Colonel 
Campbell publicly expatiated on the satisfaction 
which he experienced in that last act of his official 
authority. Colonel Hodges, the new Consul-Gen- 
eral, in animating terms, declared, that his fixed 
resolve was, through the Divine blessing, to con- 
summate what his predecessor +o happily had be- 
gun. In the course of his address, he uttered many 
voble Christian sentiments, relative to the exten- 
sion and support of the Christian faith—sentimerts 
to which it would have been refreshing to have 
listened in any land, and especially in that city, 
where a false faith still reigna in uncontrolled 


Afier the prayer, Mr. Grimshaw, a clergy- | 


| 


that portion of the religious community for t 


truly solemn occasion, and al] the purposes then 
publicly avowed, may speedily issue in the most 
vubstantial fruits, which -hall be to the praise and 
glory of the most High Gud! | felt sincerely grate- 
tul to the God of heaven, for the privilege of having 
been, in any degree, helpful in torwaiding so glori- 
ous a cause.” 


AYARD ON T SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lo Supper, Samuel Bayard, Esq., 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Chureh at Princeton, New 
jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with addiuvonal 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelpbia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to k arn that a new edition of “Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lard’s Supper,” by Samucl Bayaid, Exq., & 
rulingelder im the Presb) terme Church at Primecton, New Jer- 
acy, is called fur. It was first published about sateen or seven- 
teen years age, and was regaided as a preecnt te 

benefit of which 

it was intended, The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression fer 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agre:d to com- 
ply with this request, aud that « revised and improved edition 
may soun be expe ected tw issue from the press, can freel 
recommend this manual as, in our opinion, adapted te de muc, 
goed, SAMUEL MILLER. 

JAMES CARNAHAN. 

A ALEXANDER. 

B. H. 


INSTIVUTE—A_ Beoarding Schvol for 
Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Laneaster County, Peon- 
sylvania.—This Seminary will be opened ander the direeuon of 
the subscriber, on the firstof October next, The Principal has 
obtained a manswn for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
celled mm the United States for the beauty of attuation, The 
edifice is a splendid structure, three sturies high, and was built 
at the cost of $17,000; it is now expressly fitted up fora Buard 
ing School,and cumbdines almost every requisite fur the aceom- 
modation of both pupils and teachers, The buildings stand on 
an clevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance from the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna rnver. The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Balimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country w.il find you m either 
ety. Lt is intended thac no exertion shall be spared ty render 
the youth happy, who may be confided to the care of the Prin- 
cipal, Connreted with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up expressly for the amuse- 
ment and exereise of the pupils. ‘The dormitories are airy and 
convement, and will be warmed in winter, if desired. 

The Primeipal has engaged the ser. ices of four gentlemen, as 
resident teachers in the different departments, ln the domes- 
tic and general arrangements, special care will be taken of the 
health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end. 
While the mmeticet will be cultivated, due attention will ve paid 
tu the physical education of the pupils; and the objeet, par- 
ticularly aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 
geod moral character, 

The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Reading, 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the globes, English Gram- 
mar, Composinon, History, (general and natural,) Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Engincer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental W Exercises in Elocution, Drawing and 
Paintng, Vocal and instrumentat Music, with the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French Langua 
— with an extensive philosuphical apparatus, ag 

ibrary. 

TERMS,—The present pecuniary embarrassment through- 
out the country, has induced the Prine:pal and Proprietor of 
the Institute to make his charges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even those in moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards, 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, of five 
mouths cach, th® first one commencing on the first of Ocw- 
ber, the second on the first of April. 

‘Tuition, board, washing, mending, Gael, light, and the use 
of globes, maps, apparatus; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, &c., persession, payable m advance, - 875 00 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Music, - 12 00 
Modern languages and Drawing, each - - 

Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 
stitute, per session, payable in advance, - 12 00 

A regular examination will be held at the close of every ses- 
sion ; a record of the standing of each — in studies and de- 
poe will be kept, and a copy fotwarded to parents or 
guardians. 

‘The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 
sins, and to have them and their clothes distinctly marked. 

Application may be made to the Principal, by letter or oth- 
erwise, at the Seminary, and referenees cheerfully given. 

july 25—3m EDWARD A. SIEKER, Principal. 


AMES R,. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- | 


house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An exectient assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, fur sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
which are the following,viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loafand Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
J.emon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
aud American Mustard; Spices; Impor and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 
Hams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, Ke. ee. 

Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
om in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call. 

april2s 


} ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
Just published, ‘The Constitutional History of the Pre- 
sbyterian Chyrch in the United States of America, By Charles 
Hodge, D.D., P in the Thevlogical Seminary, Pri 
ton, New Jersey. Part 11, From 174) tofi788, 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740—1745. 
Introductory remarks. State of religion before the revival, in 
the Presbyterian church, in New England, in Scotland, and 
Engiand. History of the revival in the Presbyterian chureh in 
New Jersey, at Freehold, Lawrenceville and Hopewell, at 
Newark and Elizabethtown; in Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
at New London, at Neshaminy, Nottingham, &e. ; In Virginia. 
History of the revival in New England. Proofs of the genu- 
ineness of the revival, from the judgment of contemporary 
writers, from the doctrines preached, trom the experience of its 
subjects, from its results. Rapid dechneof religion after the 
revival, proved by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of fulse duetrines, Evils attending the revival, spurious reli- 
givus feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of a ranati- 
cal spirit in Connecticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 

rt, eensoriousness, disorderly itinerating, lay preaching. 

CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 1741.— The act of the synod re- 
lating to itineratmg preaching, Act respecting the examina- 
tion of candidates, These acts disobeyed by the New Bruns- 
wick presbytery. That presbytery censured by the synod. The 
apology of the presbytery. They continue to disobey the synod. 
The propriety of their conduct considered. ‘The effeets of this 
controversy in the congregations aml presbyteries, Efforts 
made in 1740,to compromise the difficulty. Papers of com- 
plaints presented by Mesars. G. Tennent and S, Blair, Mr. 
Fennent’s sermon on the dangers of an unconverted ministry. 
Complamts against Mr. ‘Tennent. Complaint against Mr, Alex- 
ander Creaghead, agaist Mr. David Alexander, Mecting of 
the synod, The case of Mr. Creaghead before the synod, The 
Frotest presented by Robert Crovs and others, The schism. 
Procerdings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schism. 
Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Dick nson 
and others, Efforts for a reconciliation. Renewal of those 
efforts, Formation of the synod of New York. Points of dif- 
ference between the two parties asto the revival, as to doctrine, 
as to Church government. Causes of the -chism. 

CHAPTER VI.—History of the Church during the Schism, 
1741—1758,—Synod of Philadelphia. Accessions to the synod, 
Missionary labours of the synod. Its efforts in behalf of educa- 
tion, Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doc- 
trine, Form of government, Presbyterial powers exereised by 
the synod. General supervision. cision of cases of con- 
science, Pastoral Addresses, 

Synod of New York—Its articles of agreement. List of mem- 
bers. Missionary labours. Efforts for the promotion of learning. 
Col of New Jersey. Standard of doctrine adopted by the sy- 
ned. Its form of government, acts of review and control. For- 
mation of new presbyteries, Judicial decisions, The aynod 
acted by a commission, and as a presbytery. Negotiations for a 
union of the two synods, ‘The plan of union adopted in 1758. 

CHAPTER VI1L.—Synod of New York and Philadelphia 
1758—1788 —I. Missionary operations,—II, ‘The promotion of 
learning, Newark Academy, professorship of divinity, College 
of New Jersey, education of young men fur the ministry, and of 
the young general'y, IIL. Standard of doctrine, IV. Form of 
government, ordinary ae, the formation of presbyteries, 
— regulations, rule respecting the examination of candi- 

ates on their religious experience, rule relating to foreign 
ministers, rule respecting ordinations sine titulo, Decisions re- 
specting psalmody, respecting marriage, baptism, 
respecting slavery, General supervision, Appellate jurisdict 
appeal from the first chureh in Philadelphia, from the 
church in Philadelphia, from New Castle, from the third chureh 
respecting a eallfur Mr. Duffieid. V. Exercise of extraordinary 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exereise of presbyteri- 
al powers, in clothing committees with synodical authority.— VI. 
The synod’s imtercouree with other churches, general correspon- 
dence, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed Dutch 
and Aasociate Reformed, with the Connecticut churches, united 
Opposition to the intreduction of bishops into America.— VII. 
Conduet of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
dresa on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
Philadelphia, pastoral letter.—Vill, Formation of the new cou- 
stituticn.—1X. General state of the church fromm 1758 to 1788. 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George strvets, Philadelphia. 


MMENTARIES ON THE SCRIPTURES.—J. Whe- 

tham, Bookseller and Publisher, 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, has now on hand, and offers for sale at the lowest 
prices, the following Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, 
many of which are very rare and valuable.—Dr. Gill's Com- 
mentary on the Old and New Testament, 9 vols, 4to. Matthew 
Henry’s do. 6 vols, Seott’sdo.6 vols. Duo. 3 vols, Clarke's do, 
6 vols, The Comprehensive do, 5 vols. Geddes’s du. 3 vols. 
4to, London. Townsend's Bible, edited by Coit, 2 vols, The 
Cottage Bible, 2 vols, Dixon on the Two Testamenw, folie, 
1676. NKichardson on the Qjd and New Testaments, folio, 1655, 
Doddridge on the New Testament, 6 vols. Do, I vol. Clarke 
on New ‘Testament. Harmer’s Observations on the Scriptures, 
4 vols, Orton’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 6 
vola, Kuinoel’s Comment in Nov. Test. 3 vols, Mackmght on 
the Epistles, lt vol. Do. do. with the Greek text, 6 vols, Do. 
Harmony of the Go«pels, 2 vols, Bushon Genesis,2 vols. Do, 
on Joshua and Judges, Graves on the Pentateuch,8vo. Blay- 
ney on Jeremiah, 8vo. Newcombe on Ezekiel, 8vo. Do. on 
the Minor Prophets, 8vo. Wintle on Daniel, 8vo. Lowth on 
Isaiah, 8voe. Barnes on Isaiah, 3 vola. Wardiaw on Ecclesias- 
tes. McCrieon Kether. Garnett ou Job, folio, 1719. Peters 
on do. 1751. Bishop Horne on the Psalms, Bishop Horsiey on 
du. 2vols, A Commentary on the Psalms, 2 vols. l2moe. Bur- 
kitt’s Notes on the New Testament, 2 vole, Campbell on the 
Gospels, 2 vols, Chandler on Juel, 4to. 1735. Luther on Gala- 
tiana. Stuart on Romans. Dv. Hebrews, Owen on the He- 
brews, 4 vols, Brewster on Acts. ‘Tholuck on John, Lampe’s 
Comment on Jolin, 3 vols. 4t0 1724. A Paraphrase on the Epis- 
tles of Paul, 4to 1684, Taylor on the Romans, 1754, Hod 
on the Romans, Simou on the New Testament, 4to 1730, Roel’s 
Comment on Ephesians, 2 vols. 4to, 1715. A Paraphrase on Rev- 
elation, 4to 1093, Porteus’s Lectures on Matthew. Clarke's Par- 
aphrase., Pyle's do. on the Acts and Epistices, 2 vols, Gurney’s 
Biblical Notes. Hugg’s Inoteeduction to the New Testament, 
Bivomfiekt’s Critical Digest of Old and New Testament, 8 vols. 
Lightfoot’s Harmony of the Evangelists, 4t0 1647, Hammonds 
Paraphrase on the New Testament, folio, 1671, Newcomhe's 
Harmony of the Gospels, Locke on the Epi-ties, 40, Barnes's 
Notes on the Gospels, Acis, Komans, Cormthians, and Gala- 
taps, &e. aug 12 


IVES OF OWEN AND JANEWAY.—Juat published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publicauon, and for sale at the 
Siure, corner of Seventh and George streets, Phi ia, 
‘The Lives of Kev. John Owen, D.D., and Kev, Johu Janue- 
way. One vol, i8mo. Price 44 cents, 


JAMES RUSSELL, * 
aug 8—3t Publishing Agent. 


. The Institute is pro-. 
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